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WHAT JAPAN THINKS OF US By Lucian S. Kirtland 
THE WORLD’S MIGHTIEST CATARACTS By Lewis R. Freeman 
CARAVANING IN THE LIBYAN DESERT By Grace Thompson Seton 
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They are NOT higher priced 


EAR after year, through strict maintenance of highest quality, the sales of 
Vacuum Cup Tires and “Ton Tested” Tubes have increased phenomenally. 


To meet the demand today, twenty-four hours a day year-round production is 
necessary. This results in substantial savings which always are available to the 
users of Vacuum Cup Tires and “Ton Tested” Tubes. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 
Jeannette, Pa. 
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Cruising ' 


Round the World 
‘ Make the Dream Come True 


OING Around the World is more or less of a dream to 
most people. Everybody has it. Everybody expects it 
to come true some day. But the idea is so full of the 
unknown, so imaginary, so adventurous, so wonder- 

ful, that to most people it remains a dream. 


Under the experienced management of the American 
Express Travel Department a cruise around the world 
is a very practical possibility—easily arranged, easily 
financed. It is the most real, the most stimulating, the 
most luxurious experience of a lifetime. 


It is so easy to make the dream come true. 


Consider the coming Cruise of the Cunarder FRANCONIA. Built 
especially for-long distance cruising, and just launched, the 
FRANCONIA is the last word in modern ship construction. Safe 
and speedy—a floating palace of luxurious recreation—a fine and 
comfortable club with every convenience and refinement sug- 
gested by 80 years of Cunard experience—and with perfect man- 
agement and ship discipline at sea. i 


Under charter of the American Express Travel Department, the’ 
FRANCONIA sails from New York November 15th—returning 
March 27th. 30,000 wonder miles leisurely covered in 133 never- 
to-be-forgotten days. Carefully planned shore excursions from all 
ports of call included in initial cost. Special inland trips optional. 
Itinerary includes— Havana, Panama Canal, San Francisco, 
Hilo, Honolulu, Japan (13 days — Yokohama, Kamakura, 
Tokyo, Kobe, Kyoto, Nikko, Inland Sea, Miyajima), Shanghai, 
Hongkong, Manila, Batavia, Singapore, Rangoon, Calcutta, 
Colombo, Bombay, Port Tewfik, Cairo, Naples, Monaco, 
Gibraltar—and home. 


The Franconia Party will be limited. Reservations should be 
made now. ~ 


Make the Dream come true. Write for full details—deck, plans 
and illustrated book of the Cruise. Experienced travel represen- 
tatives of the American Express will give you every assistance in 
perfecting your plans. Call, phone or write. 


American Express Travel Dept. 


65 Broadway New York 


Wherever you go always carry American Express Travelers Cheques. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY, Inc. 


PUBLICATION OFFICE: Scranton, Penna. Executive, Editorial and 
Circulation Offices, 7 West 16th Street, New York City: 35 cents per copy, 
$4.00 per year. For foreign postage add $1.00; Canadian 50:cents, 

Entered as second-class matter March 5, 1923, at the post office at 
Scranton, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879, and copyrighted 1922 by 
Robert M. McBride & Company, Incorporated. 

Change of address: Change of address must be received prior to the 
10th of the month to affect the forthcoming magazine. Both old and new 
addresses must be given. 


TRAVEL assumes no responsibility for the damage or loss of manu- 
seripts or photographs submitted for publication, although due care will be 
taken to insure their safety. Full postage should always be sent for the 
return of unavailable material. 
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Prices Always Moderate! 
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5, BLENHEIM STREET 


TRAVEL At Home or Abroad 


Independent or Under Escort 


EUROPE—50-90 Days........ $575 and ut 
AMERICA—9-60 Days........ $150 and uy 
SOUTH AMERICA—60 Days......... $97: 
Tennessee River Trips—7 Days..... $49.91 


(Oxford Street end of) Send for Booklet No. 10 


NEW BOND STREET, W. I. = = The T. & S. Tours Company 
EDINA «SSW. Jackson Biva. : CHYCAGO, 1H 


Raymond- Whitcomb Cruises 
merit your very serious consideration. 
Their routes are conspicuously complete. 
Their features are notably unusual. 


Our ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE (January 19, 1924) 


features the SOUTH SEA ISLANDS—(never before visited 
on a Cruise); proceeds Eastbound for Egypt, India, Ceylon, 
Jaya, the Philippines, China and: Japan in Cherry Blossom 
Time; lasts 127 days; offers opportunity to see such unfamiliar 
localities as the Indian Deccan and the towering temples of 
Tanjore and Madura; carries only 450 passengers on the peer- 
less cruise-ship “Resolute” (United American Line—20,200 
gross registered tonnage). 


Our MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE (February 9, 1924) Hudson River by Daylight 


Don’t miss it this year!—the most delightful in- 
land water trip on the American continent. Inspir- 
ing views of lofty Palisades and headlands; beautiful 


features Egypt and the Holy Land, Tunis, Corsica, Cattaro 
(on the Adriatic Fjords) and enchanted Venice (the last three 
exclusive Raymond-Whitcomb features) visits also Madeira, shore vistas; points of historic interest. A hrill 
Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples, Pompeii, Athens, Constan- at every ae ee He 
tinople, Jerusalem, Cairo, etc.; affords opportunities for a 10- 

day automobile tour in North Africa and splendid trips on the THE PLEASANT ROUTE TO VACATION LANDS 
Nile; is limited in membership to 450 people, less than half the _ No matter which direction you travel, the Day 
capacity of the luxurious cruise-ship, S. S. “Reliance.” Line forms the ideal connecting link between New 
cor and ie Catskills, Berkshires, Adirondacks, 
é ; : é : toga, Lake George, Lake Champlain, Niagara 
Our illustrated booklets, with detailed information about the Oe ey g plain, g 
cruises will gladly be forwarded, as will also our booklets de- Palle pee all poms North, Kast and West. Delight- 
scribing owr many tours to Europe, South America, Japan- ul One-Day Outings from New York. 

China, Round the World, Florida, California and Hawaii. FAMOUS DAY LINE STEAMERS 


“Washington Irving” “Hendrick Hudson” 


5 “Robert Fulton” “Albany” “De Witt Clinton” 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co. “Alexander Hamilton” (under construction) 


Daily and Sunday service—season to October 21. 

New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Rail tickets accepted, New York to Albany, Albany 

225 Fifth 1338 Walnut 112 South 657 Market 515 Title Ins. to New York. Write for Illustrated Literature 
Ave. Street Dearborn St. Street Building 


Executive Offices, Beacon St. at Park, Boston Hudson River Day Line 


Desbrosses Street Pier New York 
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The Cunarder FRAN CONIA 


GREAT, new, twin-screw, turbine steamer, introducing 
—true to Cunard tradition—many novel and progres- 
sive ideas in construction and equipment. 


Superb, spacious public rooms— models of refinement 
and good taste; exquisite bedrooms with bedsteads, hot 
and cold running water and private bathrooms—make 
the FRANCONIA stand out as an illustrious member of 
the famous Cunard fleet, and a leader in the NEW YORK 
—QUEENSTOWN-—LIVERPOOL service. 


She is especially the ship for those who love sports and 
are fond of physical exercise; they will delight in the 
FRANCONIA’S athletic equipment — her squash racquet 
court; her enormous and luxurious swimming pool; her 
electric rays bath; her well equipped gymnasium—all part 
of a great Athletic Arena extending upward through 
two decks and occupying the whole width of the steamer. 


Altogether the FRANCONIA represents a new type; hers, 
too, is the distinction of being the first steamer, especially 
designed as a Cruise Ship. She sails on November 15th 
on a Round the World Cruise under the management of 
the American, Express Company. 


NEW YORK to CHERBOURG and SOUTHAMPTON 


The Fastest Passenger Service De Luxe 


; in the World 
AQUITANIA BERENGARIA Ree 
MAURETANIA LG ne ) 


CUNARD anv ANCHOR | 

STEAM SHIP LINES RO a = 
Broad New York £ 3S. 
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SERVICES OF EVERY KIND 
FOR AMERICANS ABROAD 


A unique organization for the performance of any 
kind of service anywhere in Great Britain and on the 
Continent at the disposal of travelers. 


Social and Domestic Service 


Ships and Trains met. -Tours by motor, rail or air 
arranged. Guides, Chaperons or Servants provided. 
Children cared for. Introductions given. Shopping 
Guides and Interpreters provided. Furnished Houses 
or Apartments found. Hotel Accommodation reserved. 


Commercial Service 


Expert information obtained on any subject. Adver- 
tising, Secretarial and Press Work. ‘Translations. 
‘Investigations. Insurance. 


SERVICE for ANY and EVERY 
EMERGENCY 
Moderate Fees 


Let us mail you our booklet. It will interest you. 


SERVICE & INDUSTRIES Ltd. 
296, Regent Street,W.1. © London 


Representatives in Paris, Brussels, and nearly every capital in 
\ Europe 


3 MAYFAIR: 929 H. C. TRENCH (Managing Director) 


a ; In writing to advertisers, please mention TraveL 
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via Honolulu 


| 
The Magic Hreedom 
of Travel-— 


Gee to the Orient this Autumn? Longing for that feel-: 
ing of utter release, of absolute freedom, which comes 
with travel in strange lands and fascinatingly “different” civili- 
zations? Then send the information blank today and learn about: 
the U. S. Government ships operated by the Pacific Mail Steam-, 
ship Co. from San Francisco over its famous “Sunshine Belt to 
the Orient.’ Eastern ports of call are Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong and Manila. A day’s stop is made at Honolulu. 


Next sailings are: 
Pres. Lincoln .... Aug. 23 
Pres. Taft ...... Sept. 6 
Pres. Cleveland .. Sept. 20 
Pres. Pierce..... Oct. 4 Dec. 13 
Pres. Wilson .... Oct. 18 Dec. 29 


The cares of every day life drop from your shoulders the mo- 
ment you step aboard one of these beautiful, perfectly-served 
ships, petty restraints and inhibitions disappear as by magic, even 
before the mysterious, gay, alluring East is reached. Such a voy- 
age constitutes ‘‘re-creation’’ in its real sense. Send the blank 
today for full information. 


Nov. 1 
Nov. 15 
Nov. 27 


Write Today 


Learntoday about the won- 
derful Pacific Mail service. 
Send the blank at once for 
a description of these fam- 
ous Government ships. Find 
out how you can have a 
matchless vacation at a 
minimum expense. Dont 
be too late. Write today— 
now. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Inform. DivisionB217 P. M. Washington, D.C. 


Please send without obligation the literature described above, 
Iam considering atripto tbe OrientL) to Europe(_], to South 
America CJ. I would travel 1st class C, 2d 


My Name. 


My Street No. or R. F. D. 


Town 


For information in regard to sailings and accommodations address 


Pacific Mail Steamship Company 


508 California St. 503 So. Spring St. 
San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Managing Operators for 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


Owners of the Vessels 


10 Hanover Sq., 
New York City 
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When the Beaters have corraled the herd preparatory to driving them into the stockade, Biag uate elephants » break 


away and try to dash through the line to safety. Then the hundreds of native beaters, in, 


he. tightening cordon, set up +, 


a terrific din with drums, horns, hollow sticks and fire-crackers in an attempt to make! the fugitive double back in its —“* ss 


tracks and remain with the captives. 
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Here a_cow, ee by her calf, is Poe an attempt to' poets Bes captors. Iu 
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AN ELEPHANT. ROUNDUP. IN THE INDIAN JUNGLE 


ae at 


T wae Bed Sycltering | 
Singapore thinking that 
where on the face: of the globe than: this Malayan torridity. © It 
seemed as if the air were thick enough to- gather in handfuls and 
knead into some soggy kindof bread. I watched a lizard skip- 
ping across the ceiling -in my direction. I wondered if he would 
lose his footing.and fall down my neck. The thought, ‘unpleasant 
as it was, made me. almost cool for a moment. 

_ T.was not very glad « to be in Singapore for I had just missed 
the P. & O. steamer for Ceylon which was to be the first halt in 
‘my journey home. I had been up country for some months try- 
ing to finish up some business that would have Been difficult in 
New York: * was utterly impossible here. I was returning to 
‘my native land considerably prejudiced in its favor by a thorough 
disgust with gverything i in. this’ marvelotis far East aa especially 
in Singapore. “y 

~The lizard’s. hands and. feet could sist have been in the same 


Jon a cane fae in the ‘hotel: at 


1éfe could be no worse weather any-»- 


By Witson ‘WHITE 


condition as mine for he managed to cross the entire ceiling with- 
out slipping. Watching him descend the wall I suddenly caught 
sight of a familiar figure. A tall lean man in the uniform of a 
British army officer-was striding toward me, holding out his hand 
and exclaiming, “Hello! What in the world are you doing here? 
I supposed you were safely tucked away somewhere in the States.” 

I suppose I have never been more pleased to see anyone than I 
was'to see this old campaigner with whom I had rubbed elbows 
for nearly two years during th. war. I had last seen him in 
Cairo in 1919. I remembered well his, “Cheerio, Old Top! We 
shalh meet again in some place or other.” It had not scemed 
possible-at the time, but here he was. 

It turned’ out that hevhad. . just Pectived orders to leave Singa- 
pore and return-to his base‘in Imdia, which being in South India 
he would have to approach by way of Ceylon and would in con- 
sequence be traveling my way as far.as Colombo: We sat over 
a whisky and soda enjoying one another’s society and talking over 


NUMBER 4 


the many adventurous days which we had spent together during 
the war. My friend, hearing that I should have three weeks to 
wait for my steamer from Ceylon, urged me to run over with him 
to India, saying that he would show me great things, which would 
be infinitely preferable to three weeks of heel-cooling in a Colombo 
hotel. I agreed with him that anything would be preferable to 
that. 

It seemed that my friend’s brother was what is known as a 
Jungle Walla or Forest Officer in the Madras district. I was 
assured that he would be more than glad to put me up and give 
me a chance to see a keddah, which is the comparatively rare 
spectacle of an enormous and elaborately prepared drive to cap- 
ture a herd of wild elephants. My friend being an Englishman 
and somewhat reticent in exaggeration was not very communi- 
cative about the details of a keddah. He said that such a thing 


THE BEATERS 


All traffic on the high- 
ways is stopped dur- 
ing the elephant drive 
and every available 
native is requisitioned 
as a beater. Each 
carries a spear or a 
hollow stick or a drum 
—anything with which 
to make a noise when 
necessary. 


TRAVEL 


THE MAHARAJAH 
AND HIS GUESTS 


Running all about the 
inner stockade 
platform upon which 
the invited spectators 
may stand in safety 
while the _ frantic 
beasts writhe and 
struggle in a dense 
mass and the mahouts 
guide their trained 
animals about with as 
much skill and pre- 


nadian handling a log- 


jam. 


only happened about once in ten years, generally when some im- | 


portant person was visiting in the district. He thought it might 
be worth seeing but even if it turned out not to be I should at 


least have séen Southern India, and perhaps gotten a few photo- | 


graphs. 

I was not slow to make up my mind that this was an oppor- 
tunity not to be missed. Accordingly, my friend and I took the 
boat for Tuticorin which is very nearly at the Southern extremity 
of the Indian peninsula and about four hundred miles from 
Madras. A long and not very interesting four hundred miles, 
with the exception of Madura where there are some fine old 
temples with exquisite carving of a very unusual sort. 


We arrived at Madras early in the morning and I immediately - 
purchased a supply of films on the recommendation of my friend | 


who seemed to sense a kind of hurry in the air, a sense which 


) 
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cision as a French Ca- | 
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was, I confess, hidden from 

me by a very thick coating 

of British imperturbability. 

I say imperturbability be- 
cause the Jungle Walla, my 
friend’s brother whom we 

met at tea that afternoon, 
aside from saying that he 
hoped I would not be bored 

to tears, made no further 
mention of the proposed . 
trip. I was just ready to ‘| 
believe that I was being . 
made the victim of a hoax 
when coffee and cheroots 
were brought in and the 
Jungle Walla asked me if I 
would be 
ready to start 
imme diately 
as there was 
a good moon 
and he was 
anxious to be 
near the line 
of beaters by 
morning. My 
friend left 
me in his 
brother’s care 
with a strict 
warning that 
I was to be 


THE CAPTIVE 


After the wild elephants 
have been roped about the 
neck and heels and tied to 
the trunks of living trees, 
they are left in sight of 
food, but out of reach of 
it, for twelve days. Then 
they are usually willing to 
let the mahouts handle 
them. <A full-grown In-‘ 
dian elephant ready for’ 
service is worth about twa 
thousand dollars. 


made to understand that not all the biggest things in the world 
grew in America. We were off. 

We drove out of Madras in the Jungle Walla’s car and headed 
for the bush. Just after sunset we had to light our headlights as 
we passed through a bad stretch of road with precipitous rocks 
over-shadowing it, but after that the moon was so bright that 
there was no need of their help. The road ran through alterna- 
ting patches of sandal-wood plantation, scrub jungle, rocky out- 
crop and heavy inpenetrable.bush. After sundown in the jungle 
there is a silence which is very impressive and deep, accentuated 
and made strange by an undercurrent of half-audible, untraceable 
noises. That silence was about us now like an open mouth not 
yet ready to speak. 

As we hummed along the moonlit road now and then a small 
deer would flash across our way and the Jungle Walla would 
murmur its local name and lapse into silence again. On and on 

we rolled through the stillness past great clumps of jungle that 
threw feathery shadows straight downward under the moon. Be- 
fore long we came to a part of the road which was so thickly 
overhung with jungle growth that we lost the moonlight and had 
to switch on our head lamps again. As the lights swung their 
beam ahead of us we saw in the middle of the road what looked 
like a bundle of white rags. My host applied his brakes vigor- 
ously and added to the suddenly arrested motion, which nearly 
sent me flying from my seat, a considerable amount of very 
vigorous epithet. Then the bundle of rags came to life and took 
on the shape of a dark-skinned native, bowing low and touching 


his forehead with his hand. The Jungle Walla spoke to him in 
his own tongue and, evidently learned something for we immedi- 
ately started on our way again, continuing without event under 
the moon and the dark shoulders of the jungle for more than 
an hour. 

Finally we arrived at one of those astonishing government 
bungalows which are scattered all over India for the accommoda- 
tion of officials on their tours of duty—and of the casual traveller 
when the official has not reached it first. Here, although the hour 
was so late that I had visions of turning in for the night with 
nothing better than a drink and a sandwich, some mysteriously 
resourceful power of darkness soon produced a fine soup, a 
boiled fowl, an omelet, and bacon. I was too astonished to ask 
how it was done and too hungry to wait to be told. 

Early the next morning we were up and ready to start. At six 
we were winding down the hazy hillside into a valley threaded 
between the green reaches of forest slope by a silver ribbon of 
river. My host, the Jungle Walla, pointing downward into this 
valley and over the hills, said, “Elephant country. As far as you 
can see and farther still, stretching all the way across the state. 
All elephant country.” Before us was a rolling sea of heavy 
green, unbroken save for the occasional lightness of a thicket of 
bamboo and the irregular course of the glittering river. The road 
down which we swept into this strange world was a beautiful 
smooth highway and yet I noticed that we met no wheeled traffic 
whatever as we passed along it. This, my host said, was due to 
the fact that all traffic was prohibited during the keddah and also 


‘at once for the front line,of the drive. 


~ headquarters‘ during the elephant drive. 
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that every available man had been requisitioned 
as a beater. 

It was about ten thirty in the morning when 
we reached a-small tent near which an ample 
and mysteriously prepared lunch was spread for 
us. When we had done.eating and I had said a 
few things about the astonishing efficiency and 
readiness of service in Southern India, my host 
and I walked into the forest to visit the home of 
some wild jungle people from. whom the Walla 
expected to get some news as to how the drive 
was progressing. The Jungli, as the wild people 
of the forest are commonly. called, lived in a hut 
made of wild cane and thatched with palm leaves 
and straw. The two men whom we interviewed 
were dressed only in loin cloths and a piece of 
cotton thrown.over the shoulder. While we were 
talking, two shy children came out of the hut. 
They were queer looking little people, somewhat 
grotesque for their stomachs were enormously 
distended as is not uncoramon among the chil- 
dren of tropical native tribes. 

We returned to our ae camp and set out 
About 
supper time we arrived, at a very comfortable 
camp consisting of two double tents and a cook 
house of thatched palm leaves. This was our 
1 Just be- 
yond here the line was manned by some six hun- 
dred native beaters all armed with spears, pieces 
of bamboo, fire-crackers, horns and staves and 
anything else with which to make a noise in case 
the elephants. should try to break through in an 
effort to escap¢into the jungle. 

My first: glimpse of the great beasts them- 
selves was. against a.clump of bamboo on the 
edge of Vic jungle toward which the line of beaters stretched. 
There wre fifteen of them in all. They stood almost motion- 
less against the green, only moving their ears and tails a little, 


like*great fish in the dark water under a bridge. Then sud- 
denly they were gone as silently and swiftly. I rubbed my 
eyes, wondering. if I had really seen them at all. My host 


and I moved on and sat down to rest under a pepul tree. 
Suddenly a breathless native dashed up shouting, “Elephants! 
Elephants! Sahib!” My host leaped to his feet and with a 
hasty call to me not to forget my camera was off. I followed at 
his heels as quickly and silently as I could. When we reached 
the line I was placed beside the headman who told me to lie 
down flat upon the ground. This I did, although not without 
some misgiving.. In front of us was a thick glade of bamboo 
with open spaces in between the clumps. Everything was silent. 
It seemed hardly possible that so many men and such great 
beasts could be so near. The héadman, leaning down and touch- 


ing my shoulder so suddenly that I jumped, whispered something. 
I looked up and saw not far away, towering above the level of 
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THE’ PERILOUS MOMENT 


The mahouts urge their tame beasts about the one to be captured and pen him in 

while a man with a rope slips into the-corral through a hole in the fence and hobbles 

his feet, which at any moment may crush him. Then the natives outside drag at 
the rope until the captive is drawn back to a stump and made fast. 


my eyes a mass of elephants, the old tuskers in front, and beyond 
them, showing between their legs from where I lay, the cows and 
the young ones. My heart was going like a gong. Perhaps they 
heard it striking against the ground, for as I watched they dis- 
appeared into the jungle. I was about to get up when the head- 
man‘shouted, ““Take care, Sahib! Take care!” 
ground again I saw a huge cow followed by a young one break 
at a thundering gallop toward our line. Suddenly pandemonium 
broke loose. What with horns, fire-crackers, beating of sticks and 
drums there burst out a racket such as I am sure no jungle ever 
heard before. Far away now in the jungle in the lulls of this 
mighty tumult could be heard an occasional trumpet note from 
the scattered band of elephants. The wayward cow must have 
heard the voice of a master calling or else have been genuinely 
frightened by the preposterous outburst of the line of beaters for 
all at once she wheeled and, followed by her little one, disappeared 
into the bamboo. 

Although the beaters had secured a wild sow and several small 
porkers which gave us as fine a supper that night as you could 


THE WEDGE 


The: tame _ elephants 
seem to take particular 
- delight in leading their 
wild brothers into cap- 
tivity. They form a 
wedge, pushing each 
animal in turn into the 
clutches of their mas- 
ters. It would be im- 
possible to capture any 
‘great number, of wild 
elephants without the 
services of domesticated 
animals. 


Dropping to the, 
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THE CORRAL GATE 


At the end of a lane cut through the jungle leading from a moated enclosure into 
which the wild elephants are driven is a stockade made of tree trunks woven with 
Through the lift gate in 
this stockade the beasts are driven about twenty at a time to be cut out and roped 


living trees and made ‘fast ‘with thongs of cocoanut fibre. 


one by one. 


imagine even with the help of a bill-of-fare, I found that I could 
not sleep. My nerves were like so many eels. Wild elephants 
chased themselves all about my head until morning, and I was 
constantly obsessed by a feeling that I should be getting up and 
moving to a safer position. 

After breakfast the next morning we moved up to the kedda/: 
camp to await the final drive. This consists in driving the ele- 
phants into a large enclosure surrounded by a trench about nine 


THE END OF 
FREEDOM 


As the great beasts 
are roped they are 
partly pushed and 
partly dragged by 
their tame _ brothers 
through the quagmire 
which the tramping of 
their hoofs has made 
and tied up at safe 
distances to wait un- 
til hunger makes them 
docile. Once tamed 
they never after seem 
to remember that they 
once roamed the 
jungle and broke at 
will trees which they 
now pile at man’s bid- 
ding in the railroad 
yards of Madras. 
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feet deep and fully eleven feet wide. There was 
only one entrance to this enclosure and only one 
outlet which led by a wide lane cut out of the 
forest and narrowed toward the gate of a com- 
paratively small stockade. This stockade, about 
three hundred feet in diameter, was formed by 
cutting off large trees some fifteen feet above 
the base of them and joining them in a circle by 
means of branches and tree trunks lashed to- 
gether with cocoanut fibre. This made a very 
strong stockade through which it was quite im- 
possible for an elephant to break. In the floor 
of the stockade several tree trunks cut to about 
four feet in height were left to stand as an assis- 
tance in tying up the wild elephants preparatory 
to dragging them off into the outer breaking 
camp. About the outside of the stockade was 
run a roomy platform upon which the spectators 
might stand. Part of this platform was roofed 
over with matting, and under this sat the Ma- 
harajah and his guests. 

By the final day of the keddah there were 
eighty-two wild elephants in the outer enclosure 
milling about like herring and kept in check by 
the trained elephants of the mahouts. At the 
signal the drivers worked their beasts to the rear 
of the wild herd and forced a group of about 
twenty wild ones toward the entrance to the 
stockade. Here a single tame elephant took the 
lead and seduced the bewildered captives into an 
advance, urged on by the press of others at the 
rear. As soon as all were well within the stock- 
ade the gate was lowered and the perilous pro- 
cess of roping began. The mahouts managed 
this by working the wild elephants into a wedge 
formation and then cutting out the leader be- 
tween two tame beasts who seemed to take a 
kind of fiendish delight in betraying their kind. 
As soon as the beast selected was in the proper 
position a native, with a rope under his arm, 
slipped into the stockade through a hole in the fence, slipping and 
crawling in the trampled mud toward the great gray columns of 
the tame beasts’ legs. By creeping between them, as if they were 
fixed like tree-trunks, this man was able to pass a rope about the 
hind legs of the animal to be captured. He then, working with 
astonishing speed and assurance, fastened to this hobble another 
rope which led out through the fence to the hands of the crowd 
(Continued on page 34) 


The Japanese believe in being 

sensible about dress. They have 

no. false modesty to prevent 

their wearing the right thing at 
the right time. 
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This “Number One Boy” is the 

master of any given job. If 

you know your Kast you will 

put responsibility in his hands 

and be given loyal service in 
return. 


The sacred Torii at Miya-Jima 


Japan’s Resistance to Western Domination—Impressions Left by the Washington Conference—The Uni- 
versality of Education in Japan—The New Prestige of the Press—American Influences in Japanese Life 


By Lucian Swirt KIRTLAND 


Photographs by Helen Johns Kirtland 


(This is the third of a series of articles by Mr. Kirtland dealing with the oriental attitude toward America, the first, What India Thinks of 
Us, having appeared in the June issue of Travet, and the second, What China Thinks of Us, in the July issue-—Eprror.) 


HEN the last cherry blossom has fluttered to the ground 

and the rice shoots stand a hand’s breadth above the water, 
the great.and ancient city of Kyoto, knows that summer has come. 
It is soon emptied of visiting foreigners except for the salamander 
type of tourist who never really can begin checking off temples 
and palaces until the flush of his face matches the binding of the 
guide book. Thus, when I encountered five perspiring young 
Britishers trooping along they seemed to be quite out of the pic- 
ture. Why weren’t they climbing Fuji? We fell into conver- 
sation and, it being suggested that we repair to some cool spot 
where ice might clink in the glasses, we soon found such a com- 
fortable place. 

These young men were, by profession, officers in His Brittanic 
Majesty’s Navy, but for the next two years they were to be 
landlubbers, with never a whiff of salt air. Kyoto was to be 
their home and they had been searching that afternoon for a 
native house in which to live. They were on the volunteer list 
of middies who had pledged themselves to learn to speak, read, 
and write the Japanese language. Except for an expense allow- 
ance and a few general instructions they were the sole directors 
of ways and means. After the two years they will report for 
examination. A failure to pass this examination will not allow 
them a second chance; in fact it will spell finis to their career in 
the navy. 

Evidently Great Britain is distinctly anxious to be able to tap 
Japanese opinion through first hand reports from her own na- 
tionals. The second hand hearsay stuff which is the padding of 
at least two-thirds of the Far Eastern secret intelligence reports 


which Western governments collect (and upon the doubtful evi- 
dence of which they base their policies) will hereafter not clutter 
up Britain’s archives. 

Our American army working with our diplomatic service has 


been experimenting similarly by appointing special “language ~ 


officers.” These officers study under native tutors and are fur- 
thermore instructed, as one of them put it to me, to “circulate 
about.” It’s a good start. But some of them have a certain 
amount of routine office work included in their day’s schedule, 
as also they are expected to take part in the diplomatic social 
whirl. The intensive, drastic British method seems the more 
efficient. 

It has been just as true at Washington in regard to intelligence 
reports, as it is with our newspapers over cables from the Far 
East, the stuff which has a “kick” in it attracts attention to itself 
and the sender. The newspapers have the better excuse. Per- 
haps the interested departments at Washington are now working 
toward a system which will put more of a premium on painstak- 
ing accuracy. 

However, it is not easy to learn intimately of the Japanese, for, 
as far as popular education is concerned, the government archives 
become available only after the dust of years has settled on them 
and they have turned to a correct yellow. 

What is Japan’s opinion of us? Is it inscrutable? Is it ma- 
lignant? Is it as devious to follow as the roots of a banyan tree? 

I have never been able to come upon much overwhelming mys- 
tery. As for national policies, Japan has generally known so 
definitely what she wanted that this very simplicity may have 
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been the befuddling cloud. She has now come 
upon a more complex branching in the road 
of destiny, but that is another matter. Far 
from displaying any genius or crafty guile in 
clever explanations to throw a smoke screen 
across their intent or seek to gain the world’s 
popular approval, the Japanese have botched 
that branch of diplomacy with even consist- 
ency. Otherwise, if her propaganda is as in- 
sidious and masterly as has been popularly 
credited, why has Japan’s popularity come to 
such a low ebb? 

Perhaps, however, she has committed an un- 
forgivable sin and one which cannot be ex- 
plained away in that she is the sole country 
of all Asia which has successfully stood up 
against the white man’s domination. To avoid 
the disintegration, which has been the fate of 
all her oriental neighbors as far west as the 
Bosphorus, Japan has had to do a vast amount 
of tall thinking. And this thinking has had to 
be practical. They could not afford to dismiss 
us as ‘spiritually damned and under the slav- 
ery of materialistic illusions,” as have India’s 
millions; or as “barbarians with the manners 
and customs of madmen,” as China’s millions 
once sought to do. We are her nearest Occi- 
dental neighbor and thus we have most often 
come first in her intensive thinking. 

There have been three quite distinct stages 
in the thinking. When Commodore Perry 
suddenly arrived in the Bay of Tokio with his 
American gunboats and roused Japan from 
her hermitage, the idyllic period was ushered 
in. We became her honored teacher; and the 
students who journeyed to America to learn 
“everything,” ‘returned eventually to their 
country with intense admiration for us. The 
Americans who went to Japan were in turn 
captivated. 

During those days, Japan’s ambition to be 


Count Uchida, an ardent ad- 
vocate of friendly inter- 
change of opinion with the 
United States, keeps the na- 
tional unity of Japan at 
heart as he keeps also to the 
traditional dress. He be- 
lieves that even the Califor- 
nia immigration problem 
can be solved, not by enter- 
ing conferences to talk of 
the “irreducible minimum” 
of what we will or will not 
agree to, but to understand 
and to make mutual conces- 
sions. 


NATIVE INNOCENCE 


aL at 


considered politically and commercially a first 
class power struck us as the amusing aberra- 
tion of a quaint child. We ignored the prob- 
lem of what she was to do with her surplus 
population. Then came the successful wars 
with China and Russia. We still clung to our 
romantic picture of the “Little Japs” until we 
woke up one morning with the consciousness 
that they were also our rivals on the Pacific. 
This knowledge came so suddenly that neither 
side showed any balanced judgment. A slower 
growth of rivalry might have established some 
immunity against the malignant germs of ra- 
cial irritation and jealousy which developed 
headway at a galloping speed. For every inch 
of former admiration there was now an ell of 
bitter distrust on both sides. 

To anyone who has not been in Japan since 
the Washington Conference, there can be no 
grasping of the profound impression its broad- 
minded deliberations made on the other side 
of the Pacific. Absorbed in other problems, 
we have already almost forgotten the Confer- 
ence, but in Japan its consequences are the liv- 
ing tissue of a revolution in thought as dramati¢ 
in its way as that which followed the adveltt 
of Commodore Perry seventy years ago. Het 
fear of us has been the chief card of the mili- 
tary clique for two decades and when that ace 
ceased to be a trump, Nipponese liberal opin- 
ion—which has always recognized the worth! 
whileness of friendship and understanding 
with America—was able to come into its own. 
It consolidated its strength and took over the 
direction of internal and foreign affairs. This 
doesn’t mean that the liberal party’s grip is 
invincible nor that it has brought in the millen- 
ium of the angels, but it does mean that Japan 
is more than anxious to co-operate with us in 
giving a quietus to the distrust business. In 
referring to the era brought in by the Wash- 


If a man or woman should casually stop to undress in the street for no real purpose, the Japanese would be as shocked as we, but they go us 
one better by feeling that operations such as bathing, which are better performed without clothes, have no stigma of immodesty attached to 


them even when done in public. 


BARON KATO 


Japan’s liberal Pre- 
mier, Admiral Baron 
Kato, is perhaps bet- 
ter known to Ameri- 
- eans than any other 
living Japanese. Ba- 
ron Kato’s dignified 
and sincere presence 
as head of his coun- 
try’s delegation to 
the late Washington 
Conference earned 
him the respect and 
admiration of all 
Americans. His 
grandson, here seated 
on his lap, is as im- 
portant to Baron 
Kato~as his country. 


JAPAN'S AMERI- 
CAN ADVISER 


A young American 
journalist, Frederick 
Moore, who created 
much stir upon his 
arrival in the Orient 
some years ago, is 
now foreign council- 
lor of the Japanese 
Bureau of Foreign 
Affairs. ‘That an 
American can occu- 
py such a position 
indicates the eager- 
ness of the Japanese 
to learn the point of 
view of the rest of 
the world. Mr. 
Moore stands at the 
left of the picture. 
On the right is Mr. 
Odagiri, Japan’s rep- 
resentative on the 
international Chinese 
Loan Commission. 
The author sits be- 
tween them. 


THE SACRED ISLAND OF MIYA-JIMA ; : 
To the Japanese, Miya-Jima is one of the eight famous scenes in the entire nation. It is a 


very sacred island and the object of many a pilgrimage. 


At one time no one was allowed 


either to be born or to die on the island and everyone was presumed—or at least expected— 


to be absolutely honest while there. 


Even today the Miya-Jima tradesman.is above reproach. 


This indicates how strong tradition and sentiment remain in the Island Empire in spite of 
the up-to-date practicalities of the Japanese mind. 


ington Conference (in a statement to the Japanese press) Baron 
Shidehara thus described the “tension” period: 

“Japan’s opinion had changed from thinking of America as a 
good-natured magician into seeing her as the iron pitcher of the 
fable—far too strong to be a safe companion for porcelain. In 
America, the people had begun to think of the Japanese as con- 
spirators of ineffable cunning and inscrutable designs. The Japan 
of the cherry blossom, of the snow capped mountain, and of the 
ancient temple had faded more and more into a sordid picture of 


the country as presented at first hand to Americans by the seamy 
side of California immigration.” 


Of course the sky will never be a dome of unblemished blue 


either diplomatically or popularly until the California question is 
settled. Unfortunately that problem presents most excellent 
hokum to the lather-lipped politicians on both sides of the Pacific. 
They are far from willing to see its retirement. In Japan the 


_ agitation has been even a better headliner in the cabinet of tricks 


for the political hucksters than with us. 
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A JAPANESE CAPITALIST AND HIS FAMILY 


There is big business in Japan as well as in America. Dr. Dan, 

head of the great Mitsui interests—a kind of Japanese Rockefel- 

ler—believes in the co-operation of Japanese and American busi- 

ness men, but he feels that the Americans must first study the his- 

tory of Japan’s advance into the field of world commerce. Too 

often the Westerner knows only present-day conditions in the 
Orient and is impatient with them. 


Underneath the noxious froth, which has been beaten up so 
assiduously, there is nevertheless among the sound thinking Jap- 
anese the belief that they have real grievances. This does not 
signify that they wish to foist or force further labor immigration 
upon us. On the contrary they would be devoutly thankful if 
this irritating point of contact between the races had no existence. 
But the Mikado’s government cannot order the Japanese fruit and 
vegetable growers and the house boys of California to return 
home or else politely to efface themselves by committing hara- 


THRESHING 
GRAIN IN THE 
ISLAND EM- 
PIRE 


Although the Jap- 
anese peasant is as 
hard working as 
any of the Asiatic 
units of coolie la- 
bor, he is fortunate 
in that the Japan- 
ese public schools 
system benefits him 
as much as it does 
his brothers of the 
large cities, open- 
ing up to him a 
great field of out- 
siae interests and 
giving him the 
foundations of na- 
tional _—_ character. 
He still, however, 
clings to his an- 
cient customs and 
beats out his chaff 
with a primitive 
flail. f 
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kit. Several thousand Japanese are in California and the pride 
and honor of the Japanese government are involved to see that 
they are not made victims of injustice or offensive discrimination. 
It is not a question that our immigration laws are not our own 
domestic affair—Japan excludes Chinese coolie migration to her 
own shores—nor do they refuse to acknowledge that we are just- 
ified in not welcoming an element which has an unacceptable 
standard of living. But they will never acknowledge that we are 
justified gratuitously baiting Japanese who are in America nor in 
our constant accusals of sinister bad faith in Japan’s observance 
of the “gentleman’s agreement.” 

The common people of Japan, having had their propaganda fed 
to them by opportunist politicians and the yellow press, naturally 
have a much more violent viewpoint; but from them, as well as 
from the more educated classes, I have heard declarations of 
faith in American sense of fair play since the Washington Con- 
ference. Admiral Kato, the Premier, epitomized the sentiment 
in this way: “We Japanese are human, as your people are hu- 
man. We shall have to make allowances for you from time to 
time, and you will have to make allowances for us.” 

I asked Count Uchida, Minister for Foreign Affairs, whether 
Japan would enter a conference on the California problem with 
an “irreducible minimum.” His answer was: 

“The time is past, or should be past, when one friendly nation 
goes into conference with another friendly nation with a chip on 
its shoulder called an irreducible minimum. The spirit of altru- 
ism which ruled the Washington Conference taught us that we 
can settle far more important and troublesome problems than the 
California question through fair and friendly discussion.” 

Japan is as un-Asiatic in possessing a responsive public opinion 
as she is in being the only oriental country which has an inherent 
sense of nationalism. That then is what we call collective public 
opinion does not have to be taken as implying that such thinking 
is inspired or selective. On the contrary it can be swayed by 
half-truths and prejudices the same in Japan as elsewhere. 

There is almost no dialect barrier in the country, no more so 
than in Great Britain. Naturally this gives the public school 
system a chance for unification and a driving force which would 
be almost impossible in China or India, even if some miracle 
should come along to establish universal education. (Such a 
miracle did hit the Philippines and it knows only too well the 
indigenous dialect blockade.) 


The full-face of the bronze Buddha at Kama- 
kura is world famous. ‘The profile, with its 
noble contours is, to those who have not looked 
upon the original, a new aspect of one of the 
world’s. great monuments. Buddhism was 
introduced into Japan from Korea in 552 A. D. 
and is now, in spite of government patronage 


THE NIKKO BRIDGE 


While Japanese life has become 
intensely modern and many old 
customs have been neglected and 
lost, the divinity of the Emperor 
remains not a figurative truth 
but a passionate conviction. In 
spite of its being entirely un- 
guarded, no Japanese would 
think of violating the sanctity of 
the famous Red Bridge at Nikko 
which is for the Mikado’s feet 
alone. It is not law but the 
choice of his subjects which keeps 
the Emperor sacred. 


for Shintoism, the dominant religion of the 
people. 


I was once on a walking trip with a Japanese friend and our 
wandering took us into a remote mountain district. We came 
upon an ugly, practical-type group of buildings which I thought 
must be army barracks. However it proved to be the high school 
of that section. Inspecting schools is certainly not one of my 
passionate diversions, but I was captured by a lively curiosity to 
see what they were doing within those walls—and my curiosity 
was rewarded with revelations. When a Hindu friend piloted 
me to the inner, sacrosanct chapel of the great, cavernous Madura 
temple, I got a palpable thrill of hidden mysteries. But at that 
Japanese high school in the broad daylight, with everyone willing 
to answer any question which I might ask, I found what remains 
to me the supreme enigma of the East. I could understand the 
geography classes and the botany classes, but they showed me a 
class where they were teaching the girls charm and another class 
where they were teaching the boys loyalty. They were teaching 
those abstractions as a matter of pedagogic routine! The formula 
(the great discovery) was mine if I wished to take it away, but 
my Anglo-Saxon mind could not grasp the explanation. But if 
a tree is to be known by its fruits I can assure you they were 
succeeding as far as the girls were concerned. They were a most 
charming group. 

The years have now rolled along so that almost every one in 
present day Japan has come through the mill of the schools. They 
have been told didactically a lot of scientific facts, such as that 
the world is a sphere and not a pancake resting on an elephant 
who stands on a turtle. Perhaps these tid-bits of scientific facts 
are not so much valuable than the ancient myths as a stuffing for 
the cranium as we think, but that is neither here nor there. The 
point is that the average Japanese is to-day just as well equipped 
to read his newspaper (or the captions at the movies) as the 
average American, and he is far better “book-learned” than mil- 
lions upon millions of European peasants. 

When a man can read a newspaper, and there are newspapers 
to read, the next question concerns the news integrity of those 
papers. In China many curious native sheets (of limited circula- 
tion and a still more limited exchequer) are the most delightfully 
irresponsible publications in the world. The “reporters” sit at 
their desks and write the news of the day from their imagination. 
When Chang comes out of Manchuria to stage a war with Wu 
these papers print day by day most interesting and detailed ac- 


counts of great 
battles, which 
are bar more 
thrilling and in- 
teresting to fol- 
low than the real 
news. In Japan 
the press has 
been irresponsi- 
ble enough and 
to spare, but it 
has lacked the 
delightful Chi- 
nese innocence. 
It should be 
compared in- 
stead to the yel- 
low press of the 
Western world. 
The Japanese 
people are emo- 
tional and. im- 
pulsive, and the 
easiest path to 
journalistic triumphs is to play on those qualities. 

Many of the Japanese editors learned the art of never speaking 
below a scream through our direct tutelage ; and if it is any credit 
to us as teachers let it be said that when we have pulled the steam 
whistle to call attention to Japan’s perfidies, the Japanese writers 
have responded with a full range of race animosity toots on their 
own Calliopes. 

Nevertheless, I think that foreigners in Japan are pretty well 
agreed that in the past ten years there has been a distinct evolu- 
tion in taste, quality, and accuracy with the leading Japanese 
papers. Some of the English language papers (notably the Tokio 
Advertiser) set an example of distinctly high class journalism. 
We think of a free, fearless, and honest press as a “natural’’ 
ideal; but the atmosphere which greeted the initial Japanese 
efforts forty years ago, knew no such tradition. The first era 
was inevitably marked by rank opportunism, autocratic censor- 
ship, and a contemptuous disregard for the journalist. The press 


Loyalty is the keynote of the religion of 
the Japanese peasant. One will trudge 
for many miles to throw a bunch of flow- 
ers or a stick of incense upon the tomb of 
one of the Forty-seven Ronin. These leg- 
endary heroes gave their lives to-avenge 
the dishonorable assassination of their 
overlord. Their story helps to keep the 
Japanese spirit of loyalty up to the level 
of a religion and a living creed. 
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has thus been slow in becoming trustworthy through being so 

little trusted. The military clique thought only in terms of a con- 
trolled press—and a dictated venality is despised by no one more 
than by the dictator. 


An editor told me that the turn for the better was forced upon 


the daily press because the reading public had educated its own 


taste through discovering “‘general literature.” It is certainly 
true that there has come about an ardent devouring of transla- 
tions from American, English, German and Russian literature. 
This has caused the people to think about themselves and the 
outside world in a way bewildering to those tidy critics unable to 
appreciate that Japan is “still progressing.” With the rise of the 
liberal party under such men as Admiral Baron Kato and Count 
Uchida, the press has not only been freed from many censorship 
restrictions but it has been treated as an honorable estate. 

All of this means that the people themselves are becoming ar- 
ticulate and the more they speak out the better we can under- 
stand that jingoism is not their daily meat. They want American 
friendship and not American animosity. It was Japan’s own 
public opinion which really blocked the military clique’s North 
China and Siberian grab program. We may sometime realize 
that the proposals of the Washington Conference were not forced 
upon an unwilling Japan but instead granted Japanese liberalism 
a face-saving chance to extricate the country’s foreign policy 
from inherited shackles. It unscrambled the eggs, as it were. 

Japan’s business vision got its tradition from the ancient stand- 
ards obtaining in oriental bazaars. In some ways the Japanese 
petty tradesman is no more bland nor more irritating than his 

brothers elsewhere in the East, but he is more clever in locating 


15 
the spots which we have long since ceased to cover with the 
protective armor of precaution. They name a town “Sweden” 
so as to manufacture matches with the label ““Made in Sweden.” 
Last year I had a chance to take some pictures which could never 
be duplicated. I discovered after the trip that the films which I 
had purchased were five years old but with new expiration labels 
pasted on. In larger affairs as well there is the always standing 
accusation by foreigners that the Japanese have small regard for 
their given word. 

These accusations against Japanese “bad faith” have become 
so bitter and are made so openly throughout the Far East that I 
tried to find out what the country’s responsible men of affairs 
thought about this Western chorus. My curiosity was rewarded 
by several remarkably frarik interviews. There was one banker 
(he is a financier of international reputation and is held in high 
regard by his foreign confreres) who conceded not at all that the 
Japanese kettle is blacker than the Western pot. He did not 
deny the existence of plenty of evidence of culpability in both 
camps but he resented any implication that we have the better 
right to throw stones. I suppose that there are many Japanese 
who sincerely have that same opinion and that there are others 
who would extend their opinion into the charge that the white 


man’s natural arrogance has been aroused because the yellow 


man’s competition against him has been successful. But as a 
matter of record I found that the majority of those interviewed 
were quite willing to give catholic consideration to my questions. 

One of the longest of these talks was with Dr. Dan, the head 
of the giant Mitsui interests. His home, once a suburban estate, 


(Continued on page 37) 


A CONCESSION TO WESTERN CONVENTION 


Until the foreigner came and told the Japanese that nudity is of itself a deadly sin, the natives, having no self-consciousness when unclothed, 


had no sense of embarrassment. 


Both sexes plunged into the sea as w 


ell as into private bathing pools in an Arcadian state of simplicity. 


Little girls on the beaches have no idea why they are told to wear bathing suits except that it is the law. 
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TRAVEL® 


VAGABONDING IN RURAL SPAIN 


Beggar-Dodging in a Spanish Village—Painting in a Maelstrom—Gipsies and Guitars—Two Foreigners Per 
Year—Over the Hills in a Tartana and Why Tartanas Have Bulging Hoods—Hospitality and Helplessness 


By Jan and Cora GoRDON 
(Sketches by the Authors) 


(The second of a series of sketches telling of the adventures of two artists in little-known parts of Spain. “Two Vagabonds in Spain” is the title 
under which these sketches by Jan and Cora Gordon will be published early in the Autumn.—The Editor.) 


NE has a right to expect that the station which is the finish 

of a long and tiring journey should be both a terminus and 
have a quality all of its own. Our egoism makes it seem at that 
moment the most important place in the world. But Murcia 
(pronounced locally Mouthia) had only a big ugly barn of a 
station like many through which we had already passed, and even 
lacked a Precio Fijo jewellery shop. All we could see of the 
town, on emerging, was a few houses and a line of small trees 
which appeared as though they had been in a blizzard of whole- 
meal flour, so thick was the dust. Over this bluff landscape 
quivered the blue sky. 

In front of us were one or two cranky omnibuses and many 
green-hooded two-wheeled carts. These carts were Oriental in 
appearance and had 
the most distinctive 
appearance we had yet 
noted in Spain. They 
were gaily painted, 
and the hoods bulged 
with the generous 
curves of the Russian 
cupola. Inside they 
were lined with soiled 
red velvet, and the 
driver sat outside of 
this magnificence on a 
seat hanging over one 
of the tall wheels. Into 
one of these we were 
squeezed in company 
with two grinning 
travellers, and started 
off, soon plunging in- 
to the shadow of an 
avenue of lime trees, 
behind the gray trunks 
of which cowered in- 
significant little houses 
painted in colours 
which once had been 
bright. 

The more commun- 
icative of our fellow 
travellers said it was 
indeed the hottest day 
of the year. It was 
hot, but we were not 


~~—~eppressed by it, and found out in time that the Spaniard always 


seemed to suffer from the heat more than we did. Our endeav- 
ours to be agreeable in imperfect Spanish worked up the travel- 
ler to a discussion on languages, and to a eulogy on ourselves for 
taking the trouble to learn. We said that we were artists. He 
answered : 

“Ah, yes, that explains it. 
to learn languages.” 

We drove across a stone bridge, almost in collision with a bright 
blue tram-car. A momentary glimpse was given to us of a 
muddy river running between deep embankments; and we drew 
up before a square barrack of red brick pierced by a regiment of 
balconied windows. The proprietor, oily like a cheerful slug, 
waved his fingers close to us, and drew back his hand in delicate 
jerks as though we were rare and brittle china. He preceded us 
into an Alhambra-like central hall, led us carefully up a stone 
staircase to a wide balcony, opened a door into a palatial bedroom 
witha flourish; and demanded fifteen pesetas “sin extraordinario.” 
Intuition told us that this was not a case of “Precio Fijo,” and we 
reduced him gently to eleven pesetas before we accepted the bar- 
gain. Then, to take off the raw edge left by the chaffering, Jan 


Poor people, of course, are forced 


“A girl’s voice sang a melancholy malaguefia to the accompaniment of guitars and 
a hummed refrain.” 


said: “I don’t suppose you get many foreigners here, Sefior ?” 

“Si si!” returned the hotelkeeper, anxious for the reputation of 
his caravanserai. ‘We get quite a lot. -Oh, yes, quite a lot. 
Why, only last year we had two French people, un matrimonio; 
and this year you have come.” 

The maid was in appearance and behaviour like an india-rubber 
ball, and the conviction was firmly fixed in her mind either that 
we couldn’t speak Spanish or that she could not understand if we 
did. So she grunted, bounced at us and smiled with her mouth 
wide open like a dog, hoping that by this means she was translat- 
ing a Spanish welcome into an English one. With difficulty we 
dissuaded her from these antics and persuaded her to speak, but 
she turned her words—which were already dialect—into baby 
talk; and the less we 
understood the louder 
she shouted. 

However, she was a 
kindly creature and 
succeeded in cheering 
our spirits, which»were 
flagging, for we were 
very tired and-almost 
ill, having barely re- 
covered from a severe 
attack of influenza be- 
fore leaving London. 
We washed off the 
thick dust and went 
downstairs into a large 
cool hall. The central | 
quadrangle had once 
‘probably been open to 
the sky, but now was 
covered, five stories 
up, by a glass roof, be- 
neath which sackcloth 
curtains stretched on 
wires shut out the sun. 
There were comfort-/ 
able wicker chairs 
all about, and the hall ; 
was decorated with/ 


‘busts, one in each cor-; 
ner, We were curious. 
to find out who were 
thus honoured 
southern Spanish hotel. One was of Sorolla, a popular Valencian 
painter, one was of a woman, a poetess. The other two we did 
not know, but think they represented contemporary literature and | 
architecture. Imagine finding in an English hotel hall busts of 
Brangwyn, Mrs. Meynell, Conan Doyle and Lutyens. 

The hall was cool. We,ordered coffee and buttered toast. But 
the butter was rancid, for we had crossed the geographical line, 
almost as important as the equator, below which butter is not, and 
oil must take its place. 

Four children, making a lot of noise over it, were in the hall, 
playing a game peculiarly Spanish. The smallest boy, who al- 
ways had the dirty work to do, carried flat in front of him a 
board, to the end of which were fixed a pair of bull’s horns. He 
dashed these at his comrades in short straight rushes. Two of 
the other boys carried pieces of red cloth which they waved in 
front of the bull. The fourth boy carried a pair of toy bander- 
illas, straight sticks, covered with tinted paper and pointed with 
a nail. As the bull rushed the “banarillero” dabbed his sticks 
into a piece of cork. Then they decided that the bull was to die. 
One of the cloakwavers took a toy sword which he triumphantly 
stuck into the cork. With a moan the small boy sank on to the 


four solemn plaster — 


in, “aan 


ok 
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variety of Spanish household odours.. 
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floor. His companions seized his 
heels and dragged him around 
the tiled floor of the hall. The 
game seemed to us a little tedi- 
ous; later on we were to learn 
how like the actual bullfighting 
it was. 

The hotel interpreter, for whom 
we had inquired, now came in. 
He spoke in French: 

“What can I do for you?” 

We wished to find 
a gipsy guitar-play- 
er named Blas, and 
we had been -told 
¢hat the interpreter knew his 
house. We feared that he might 
be in Madrid, where he some- 
times played in the Flamenco 
cafés; but the interpreter said 
that he was in Murcia, and that 
we could look for him at once. 

From the cool hall we stepped 
into the blazing sun of midday 
Spain, crossed an open space so 
dazzling that it hurt the eyes, and 
entered a maze of narrow, tall streets. Jan and I moved along in 
single file, clinging to the narrow margins of shadow which edged 
the houses, while the interpreter with a mere uniform cap on his 
head stalked imperturbably in the sunlight. Across squares we 
hurried as rapidly as possible to the shadow on the opposite side. 


_ The houses were orange, pink, blue or a neutral gray which set 


off the hue of the tinted buildings. The squares were planted 
with feathery trees of a green so vivid that it appeared due to 


‘paint rather than to nature. 


It was a clear and windless day, and soon we remarked a char- 
acteristic which Murcia exhibited more strongly than any other 
Spanish town we have visited. Each house had exuded its own 
smell across the pavement, so as one went along one sampled a 
Some people find an inti- 
mate connection between colour and smell. We might say that 
we passed successfully through a pink smell, a purple smell, a 
citron green smell, a terra verte smell (very nasty) a cobalt smell, 
a raw sienna smell, and so on. This characteristic clung to Mur- 
cia during the greater part of our stay. 

About fifteen minutes’ walk through these variegated odorifer- 
ous layers brought us into a street of mean appearance. The 
interpreter stopped before a large gateway door, pushed it open 
and ushered us into a courtyard in the corner of which was a 
black earthenware pot astew over an open fire. A brown-faced 
crone, withered with dirt and age, her clothes ragged, her feet 
shod in burst alpagatas, asked us what had brought us there. 

“Where is Blas?” said the interpreter. 

With an unctuous gesture the old gipsy crone spread out her 
hands, and turning to a doorway shouted out some words. Gipsy 
women young and old came from the house. They were dark, 
dirty and tousled, clad in draggled grays or vermillions, many 
carrying brown babies astraddle on the hip. With gestures, al- 
most Indian in subservience, they crowded about us, looking at 
us with ill-disguised curiosity. The interpreter repeated his 
question. 

“Blas,” said a young, beautiful, though depressed-looking wo- 
man, “is not in the house.” 

“The English Sefior will speak to him,” commanded the inter- 
preter. “Send him to the hotel when he comes home.” 

Then our friend the interpreter determined to earn a large tip, 
and calculating on our ignorance brought us back by the longest 
route, past all the principal buildings of the town; thereby quad- 
rupling the journey through the baking streets. Our desires, 
however, were fixed on home. We were staggering beneath the 
heat. Had the interpreter but known it, his tip would have been 
increased by celerity; but, stung by our apathy over public monu- 
ments, he took us into a courtyard to look at some gigantic toma- 
toes gleaming in the shade, and ran us across the street to examine 
a skein of fine white catgut, dyed orange at the tips, which a 
workman was carrying. He explained that this was for medical 


| operations and for fishing lines, which was a local industry. 


Lunch was ready when we got back, a prolonged and delicious 
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lunch for those in health, but we could eat little of it. Black 
olives were in a dish on the table; and the fruit included large 
ripe figs, peaches, pears and apricots. A curious fact we had 
noted was that much of the fruit did not ripen properly. Either 
it was unripe or else had begun to rot in the centre. The sun was 
too strong to allow it to reach the stage of exquisite ripeness 
which the more temperate climate of England encourages. The 
waiter was dismayed by our lack of appetite. He urged us re- 
peatedly to further gastronomic efforts, and holding dishes be- 
neath our noses stirred up the contents with a fork. At last he 
made us a special salad which was not on the menu. The other 
occupants of the long white restaurant were all fat men who 
swallowed course after course in spite of the heat. We looked at 
them and thought: ‘No wonder there are so many plump people 
in Spain.” 

After coffee in the large hall, we went to our bedroom for a 
rest. The windows of our room looked southwards, over the 
muddy river. Immediately beneath was a road on which was a 
wayside stall of bottles and old ironwork, an ice cream vendor, a 
boy roasting coffee on a stove, turning a handle round and round 
while the coffee beans rustled in the heated iron globe, sending up 
a delicious smell to our windows. A row of covered carriages, 
tartanas, waited beneath the shadows of the riverside trees. All 
along the opposite bank were two-storied mills, and beyond them 
the town stretched out in a wedge of flat roofs bursting up into 
church towers. Green market gardens came up to the edge of 
the town, and covered the valley to the base of the hills with a 
dense growth of flat and flourishing green which one had not ex- 
pected thus far south in Spain. 

We were awakened from our siesta by the spherical maid who 
mouthed and pantomimed that a Sefior was waiting for us in the 
hall. Luis Garay, a young painter and lithographer to whom our 
friend had written about us, had come at the earliest opportunity. 
He was slim, sallow, almost dapper, with dark frank eyes, and 
we took a liking to him at once. Together we went outside the 
hotel and sat at a table in the open place facing the principal 
promenade of Murcia. The river was on the right-hand side, 
and on the left was a line of tall buildings, some cafés, others 
municipal. The heat attacked one in waves, it seemed as palp- 
able as though it possessed substance. When we took our seats 
the plaza was empty because the siesta was not yet over, but after 
four o’clock had passed gradually the life of the town blossomed 
out. 

The army of beggars attacked us; in monotonous undertones 
they moaned their woes. 

“Hermanito, una limosna qui Dios se la pagara,” 1 they whined. 

To those who seemed unworthy Luis answered, “Dios le 
ayude.” ? 

How exquisite is the courtesy of the Spaniard even to a beggar. 
Our manners have not this fine habitual touch—after the inter- 
national occupation of Scutari the beggars of the town had 


1“Little brother, alms which God Himself will repay.’ 2‘‘God will help you.’ 


Gendarmes in Spain possess a fantastic dignity which makes 
the peasants eye them always with alarm. 
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learned two English phrases; one was “G’arn,” the 
other “Git away.” It is true that under this harsh 
exterior the Englishman may hide a soft heart; he 
may be like the schoolmaster who feels the caning 
more poignantly than does the schoolboy; indeed 
many a man puts a deliberately rough exterior on to 
mask the flabbiness of his sentimental nature; and 
the Spaniard, for all his courtesy, may have the 
harder nature. Yet the courtesy which recognizes 
a common level of humanity is a precious thing. It 
may be that by refusing alms with respect one may 
be preserving in the beggar finer qualities than 
would be generated by giving with contempt. A 
Spaniard once said, “I lke a beggar to say ‘Her- 
manito, alms which God will repay.’ It is naif and 
simple. It has beauty for which one willingly pays 
a copper. But when a beggar whines that he has 
eaten nothing for three days, it is offensive. It is 
an insult to give a man a halfpenny who has eaten 
nothing for three days; and one cannot afford to 
give him the price of a square meal; and anyhow 
one knows that he is lying.” 

As well as the pitiful beggars there were the musi- 
cal beggars. Two men came playing the guitar and 
laud. Another followed with a gramophone which 
he carried from his shoulder by a strap. Then came 
the barrel-organ. We had not noted its arrival. 
Suddenly the most appalling din broke out. Awhile 
ago in Paris M. Marinetti organized a futurist 
orchestra; one could imagine that it had been trans- 
ported in miniature to Murcia. There were bangs 
and thumps and crashes of cymbals, and tattoos of 
drums, and tinkles of treble notes, and plonkings of base notes 
intermixed apparently without order, rhythm or tune. What a 
state the barrel must have been in! Once we presume that it 
played a tune, but now it was so decrepit that nothing as such 
was recognizable. It was dragged by a donkey and a cart and 
shepherded by a fat white dog which had been shaved, partly 
because of the heat, partly because of vermin. It was an inde- 
cent-looking dog, and the flesh stood out in rolls all round its 
joints. No sooner had this musical horror disappeared round 
the corner than another organ in an equal state of disrepair took 
its place. 

“It is all right,’ Luis reassured us; “you have suffered the 
worst. There are only two in the town.” 

A crowd of urchins carrying home-made boot-blacking boxes 
pestered us with offers of ‘““Limpia botas.’”’ A man and a woman 
sauntered between the tables bellowing and screaming “Les num- 
eros;” these were state lottery sellers. 

Also there were sellers of local lotteries, which were promoted 
by the Church in aid of the disabled whom they employed to sell 
the tickets. Nuns, too, were amongst the beggars. There were 
boys selling newspapers ; men selling meringues and pastry, others 


“With gestures almost Indian in subservience 
they crowded about us, looking at us with ill- 
disguised curiosity.” 


“The carters relaxed as if they had just shaken the hot fingers of 


the wind from their necks.” 


hawking fried almonds, very salt to excite thirst; children hunt- 
ing between the legs of the tables and chairs for cast cigarette 
ends or straws discarded by the drinkers; a man peddling minor 
toilet articles—toothpicks, scent, powder, buttonhooks—and an- 
other with a basket of very odorous dried fish. 

The smell of the fish banished our new-won universal brother- 
hood and we waved the fish vender away without courtesy. But 
an elegantly dressed young man sitting near accosted him and 
began to chaff him. But what was pretence to the dude was 
earnest to the salesman. He had some talent for selling and he 
pestered the dude for nearly half an hour, at the end of which 
the latter in self-defense and for the sake of peace bought a 
portion of the smelly commerce. Probably the fishmonger’s total 
gain out of the transaction was a fraction of a penny. But the 
Spanish is not a wasteful nation. When the dude walked off 
home he took with him the fish wrapped in his newspaper. 


At last we called the waiter by the Spanish custom of clapping 
the hands, paid for the drinks, and guided by Luis set out to | 
visit the house which our friend had lent us for the summer. | 


Habits of cleanliness were shown in the streets. Young girls 
were hard at work, each industriously brushing the dust from the 


side-walk in front of her house, even though that side-walk were 


itself of dried mud. To us it seemed that the story was being 
repeated of the old woman who tried to besom the tide out of 
her front door. 

Many of the householders had spread their sphere of influence 
even beyond the side-walk, and had soaked their patch of road, 
turning the dust into viscous mud. The pavements were already 
beginning to be encumbered by chairs, and by groups of people 
sitting out in the cooling day. 

The Paseo de Corveras 1s a one-sided street darkened by tall 
trees. On the other side stretch maize fields surrounding a small 
farm, and wall-in gardens filled with tall feathery date palms. 
The dates were already hanging in orange clusters beneath the 
sprouting heads of fronds. Luis took us to the house of Antonio 
Garrigos, who lived at No. 12. ; 

Antonio was a handsome man of pure Spanish type, giving an 
impression of nervous vitality. He produced three keys, each of 
about a pound in weight and large as any key of a theatrical 
gaoler. The house key was of monstrous size, and he assured 
us that we would have to carry it with us wherever we went. 
Our friend’s apartment at No. 26 was on the first floor and 
spread right across two humbler dwellings below. It was cool 
and roomy, filled with specimens of Spanish draperies, pottery 
and furniture, which he had collected during several years in 
Spain. At the back was a kitchen, with large earthern vessels 


_ for two, so we suggested taking off the spring 
_ mattress and laying planks in its place. 
_ planks in time for the night. 

_ acquaintances we had found, we walked back to 
_ the hotel, had a supper as liberal as the lunch, and 


_ even in Spain the cult of the guitar is dying out. 


man piano and the gramophone are ousting the 


_ of the loser. 
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- for water, and Spanish grids for cooking on char- 
coal. The bed was big for one, but very small 


L Antonio 
at once said that to-morrow he would get the 


Then, feeling very tired but thoroughly pleased 
with our prospective house, and with the new 


went to bed. 

Spain is the true home of the guitar. Only in 
Spain is the guitar—the most complete of solo 
instruments—heard in its true perfection. But 


Nowadays, at marriages, births or christenings the 
guitar is no longer inevitable, for the cheap Ger- 


national instrument. Jan had become enamoured 
of the guitar in Paris, some small progress he had 
made with the help of a friend; but one cannot 
get the true spirit of Spanish music at second 
hand. So Blas, the gipsy, was called in to give 
him instruction. 

We had been told not to give Blas more than 
twenty pesetas a month, these to be full payment 
for a daily lesson. However, Blas proved to be more adept at 
bargaining than we were. He looked very Egyptian in the face, 
Was very smart in a gray check suit, patent leather boots and 
straw hat, a strange contrast to the poverty of his home and the 
slatterns of women who were his family and relations. He came 
in rubbing his hands together, grinning with an expanse of strong, 
white teeth, and showing a sly expression in his curious eyes. 
He cringed to us. 

He demanded two pesetas a lesson, or sixty pesetas a month. 
We held out that we had been told to offer him twenty. This, he 
answered, was impossible, quite impossible, out of the question. 
Some of his subserviency was immediately put into his pocket. 
Jan said that as he would be painting a good deal he would not 
want more than three lessons a week. Blas hummed and hawed 
and chewed the idea for a while. Then, with the air of one who 
is making a great concession, he said that since it was the Sefior 
and since he appeared “‘muy sympatico” he would consent to take 
twenty-five pesetas, and that was his final offer. Jan agreed. 
Blas then added that he was reducing his terms solely because of 
the sympathetic nature of the Sefior, and that he was by no 
means satisfied with the bargain, and that it was “muy poco.” He 
then asked Jan if he had a guitar. Jan said 
that he was using the big white instrument 
made by Ramirez which our friend had left 
in his house. Blas answered that he pos- 
sessed the brother of that instrument him- 
self, and that it was a good one. 

Only after he had gone did we realize 
that three lessons a week meant twelve les- 
sons a month, and, at his original price, this 
would have amounted to twenty-four pese- 
tas, and that Blas had wheedled out a peseta 
more than his original offer. 

We do not like the bargaining system 
which is prevalent all over Spain, a habit 
from which, in spite of their stern notices, 
the “precio fijo” shops are not quite exempt. 
We are not registering this objection be- 
cause Blas cozened us of a peseta; but it 
seems to us that the whole habit of chaffer- 
ing inculcates a lack of generosity and lays 
a foundation of unfriendly relationships be- 
tween people. No matter upon what 
friendly terms the bargaining is carried out, 
too much of an element of positive personal 
competition is brought in; but much bar- 
gaining is not carried on in a friendly way. 
It also necessitates a wholesale campaign of 
lying — appreciative and depreciative — on 
the part of both buyer and seller, and a cer- 

‘tain amount of personal feeling on the side 
Nor does the constant simu- 
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lation of anger tend to make a person more pacific 
by habit. Curiously enough the most generous 
man is often the worst treated by the bargaining 
system. He offers a sum in excess of the real 
value in order to shorten the ordeal, and by doing 
so only excites the seller to greater cupidity. We 
have noted that the successful bargainer is treated 
with respect, while the other who cuts short the 
bargain by paying too much earns contempt. 

Blas came to our house at about twelve o’clock. 
He was a true musician and lived—as far as we 
could discover—for but two things, music and 
drink. He had seemed to understand our Span- 
ish well enough to get the better of the bargain, 
but he had forgotten this. He, like the maid, had 
a fixed idea that Jan could not speak Spanish. 
He grinned, and made strange noises, but never 
tried to explain anything by means of words. One 
cannot say that he was a good teacher. All that 
he could do was to play a piece over and over 
again, and trust you get it by ear. Now and again 
he would grasp Jan’s fingers and try to force them 
into the necessary positions. He was even incap- 
able of playing his tunes slowly. If Jan wished 
to analyse a movement which came in the middle 
of a melody Blas had to begin at the beginning. 
Sometimes Jan was almost in despair, but he worked hard and in 
the end drew a profit out of Blas’s inadequate instruction. 

Spanish guitar music is unlike the music of Europe. It has a 
strange primitive character depending for its marvellous rhythmic 
properties upon a rhythm of phrase more than upon the rhythm 
of the bar division. The form is simple, a passage played with 
the back of the nails across the strings, called the “Rasgueado,” 
a passage like a refrain or chorus, “the Paseo,” in reality the in- 
troduction of the dance or melody, and the melodies proper called 
“Falsetas.” The rhythmic structure which does not correspond 
to the bar division of the music is usually emphasized by drum 
taps made upon the sound board of the guitar with the nail of the 
second finger. 

Blas considered it his duty to teach Jan two falsetas on each 
visit. 

But if he was a bad teacher, he was a fine player. Resting his 
chin on the great guitar as if the passage of the vibrations through 
his body were a source of pleasure, he crouched, looking like 
something between a bullfrog and a Cheshire cat. 

Then with supple fingers he played, drawing delicious melodies ; 
or rasping with his nails he beat out complex harmonies that 


~, is truth). If the milk were 
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In rural Spain one has to look among the gipsies for the dance. 
It can be found among them—the fiery motion and the smoldering 
eye. 


seemed to vie with an orchestra in richness of sound. When he 
came to a falseta, he would throw up his negroid eyes like a Greco 
saint, he would kiss his hand, and, as likely as not, spit on the 
floor to emphasize his delight. 

Before he left the house he always tried to get an advance upon 
his salary. After all, to him we were only Busné to be fleeced if 
possible. But when his indebtedness amounted to the whole of 
his month’s pay we fended him off by saying that we had no 
change. 

I do not think we realized how much we were overpaying Blas 
until we decided to leave Murcia. We found a house, as you will 
hear, at Verdolay, about five miles away. When he heard that 
we were leaving, Blas volunteered to come out as usual for the 
same pay. He said that he would cheerfully walk the distance— 
ten miles—for that money. But we were getting rather shy of 
Blas. He was too persistent a borrower for our slender means 
and we had heard of other teachers who were cheaper. So we 
took this opportunity and dropped him as a pilot to the guitar. 

Murcia was very hot, very dusty and very sultry. We did not 
mind mere heat—though Spanish mid-summer heat was not the 
best of pick-me-ups for the influenza—dust we could outlive, but 
the sultriness of the Murcian valley was beyond our physique. 
This flat valley, which is ten miles wide between abrupt moun- 
tains, is irrigated over the whole of its breadth and is one of the 
richest agricultural parts of Spain. The evaporation of 
the water makes the heat of Murcia damp; the summer 
in addition was cloudy, and the sun shining on to the 
clouds seemed to cook the air enclosed in the valley until 
the atmosphere resembled that of a glass-house for orchids. 
We wished to leave Murcia in spite of an affection which 
was growing in us for the town. 

Luis met us at one o’clock on the terrace of the Reina 
Victoria. We had café au lait 
while waiting for the tartana. 
Luis said that the milk in the 
coffee was not good: he de- 
duced preservatives. But the 
lean waiter stood loyally by 
his hotel. 

“The milk is excellent, I as- 
sure you, Sefior,” he said. 
“My stomach is excessively 
delicate; the slightest thing 
and it is... I assure you that 
I drink pints of milk in this 
hotel. In fact my stomach is 

io delicado that I am a con- 
noisseur in milk, es vero (that 


The small boys, mimicking the bull-fight of their elders, attack 
one another furiously with a board to which a bull’s horns have 
been fastened. 
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bad this fatality would happen to me.” He gave a dumb-crambo _ 
exhibition of the results of bad milk on his delicate digestion; it — 
needed no words. , 

With deference he then proposed a new café aw lait, which 
Luis sipped with a judicial but unconvinced manner. 

The tartana was a tight fit. It is about as large as a governess- 
cart inside, and we were six. Luis, Jan and myself, a monk in 
brown, a thin pale Sefior who had long eyelashes and many 
rings, and another passenger, a world type, the result of over- 
work and underpay, neither smart nor slovenly, with a rough 
manner covering a kindly nature. 

We discovered why tartanas have bulging hoods. The vehicles 
roll and rock so much over the bad roads that it is necessary to 
make room for the passengers’ heads to jerk backwards. Other- 
wise cerebral concussion would be the invariable result. — , 

Luis (to the little monk): “Excuse me, but are not your 
clothes very hot?” a 

The Monk (spreading out his hands): ‘‘They are hot, but 
nevertheless they keep out the sun.” 

We come out of the town into the gardens. There are flat fields. 
of cultivation spotted with mulberry trees, the trunks of which 
seem vivid purple in the afternoon light. iis 

I make a remark in Spanish. (Jan was still at the stage of ap- _ 
preciative listener. ) 

The Clerkly Man: “Sefiora, your Spanish is good for a stran-/ 
ger—you can pronounce the Spanish.J, which is difficult for for-| | 
eigners.” ; a 

I: “I have learned that from speaking German; it is rather 
like the German ch.” 

A discussion on idioms at once begins. The Spaniard, though 
he speaks foreign languages badly, has an inextinguishable in-~ 
terest in the subject of tongues. If ever you are bored in Span- 
ish company start an argument about languages. After the dis- 
cussion has been going on for some while the pale Sefior says: 

“Nevertheless it is sad that the Catalans wish to root Cas- ~ 
tilian out of their country.” 

Luis (with some heat): ‘Well! why should they not? They ~ 
are the hardest working and the most valuable people of Spain. 
Why should not they do as they like? Why should everybody 
not do as he likes if he hurts nobody else ?”’ 

The pale Sefior (with frigidity) : “But that is Bolshevism.” 

Luis (with increasing heat): “If that is Bolshevism then I do 
not mind being a Bolshevik.” sy) 

Conversation is at an impasse. The carriage flings us to and — 
fro for a while. 

A motor-car passes us. The dust which is about six inches — 
deep on the road is whirled up in a cloud so thick that we have ~ 
to halt for a few minutes to allow it to settle, or we might have 
driven into the deep water-channels which edge each side of the 
road. ‘ 
Luis (to the Clerkly Man): “My friends want to live for a © 
while out in the mountains. Do you by any chance know of a 
house ?” 

The Clerkly Man: “I am ~ 
living with my family in the ~ 
monastery of Fuen Santa. — 
There is a guest house there — 
and habitations are to let. I — 
will find out all about them/if © 
you wish.” ; 

The pale little Senor (who — 
has apparently forgotten all 
about Bolshevism): “There — 
are one or two houses in my — 
village of Verdolay. The pro- — 
prietor is a friend of mine. I — 
will inquire for you about it.” | 
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The tartana stops. 

In front of a solitary house 
is a small wooden frame on 
which a few strips of dusty 
meat are hung. The driver 
buys some of this from the — 
woman who comes out of the 
house. e 
The Driver (confidentially — 
to the passengers): ‘‘Better 

(Continued on page 34) — 


POWER GREATER THAN NIAGARA’S 
The great falls of the Yguazu River in Paraguay in the heart of the jungle and in an unrivaled setting are equal 


in height to Niagara but discharge a far greater volume of water. 


These falls are yet unharnessed and are 


rarely visited except by awe-struck natives. 


THE WORLD’S MIGHTIEST CATARACTS 


Victoria, Africa’s Stupendous Master piece—Niagara, Smallest of the Great Falls—Roaring Cata- 
racts of the South American Jungle—Waterfalls Below Sea Level—-The World’s Longest Fall 


By Lewis R. FREEMAN 


AN, from the time that he had eyes to see, has always been 
attracted to waterfalls and there can be no doubt that in 

the first place aesthetic rather than utilitarian considerations were 
responsible for this attraction. That primitive man loved the 
foam-white “sheets of snowy splendor’’ for their beauty rather 
than for their actual or potential-usefulness to him is indicated 
by the fact that the very lowest in the social scale of the races of 
today display interest in, and even affection for, the waterfalls in 
their neighborhood long before they have taught themselves how 
to make the water do their work. Scarcely a one of the North 
or South American Indian tribes but has woven legends about 
the waterfalls which they know, and the same is true of the 
Polynesians of the South Seas, of the Maoris of New Zealand, 
and of the countless simpler peoples of Africa, Australia and 
Asia. Longfellow did not invent—or at least there was no need 
of his inventing—the stories that clustered around Minnehaha, 
nor is that tale of the Hawaiian princess who was kept impris- 
oned in the cave behind the spray of the lovely Rainbow Fall at 
Hilo a figment of the traveller’s imagination. Indeed, it would 
probably be very difficult to find in any part of the world a fall 
around which legends do not hover like its own wind-blown mist. 
Waterfall tradition is a fabric of superstition woven with a 

_ warp of reverence and a woof of fear. With primitive peoples, 
very generally speaking, fear, doubtless engendered by the roar 
of the water, is the predominant note, with love and reverence 
taking the place of fear as the tribe rises in the social scale. The 
Negritos of the Philippines,—one of the most primitive of all 
_ living races,—for instance, believe their waterfalls the abode of 
bad genii, to whom they make propitiatory offerings in order to 
_ prevent the failure of their crops. The more advanced Dyaks 


of Borneo, on the other hand, launch little bark boatloads of fruit 
and yams over the falls to reward the kindly genii of the spray 
for sending them good crops. This reverential regard increases 
as we rise in the social scale until, in the well developed civiliza- 
tions of Japan, China and India, we find sites in the vicinity of 
waterfalls in great demand for temples and pagodas. That por- 
tion of Tibet and northern India where the Lamaistic Buddhists 
predominate is the only region in the world where the waterfall 
is turned to a mechanical use in worship, many of the prayer- 
wheels thereabouts being turned by a jet diverted from a nearby 
cataract. 

Man began to use waterfalls for power as soon as he devel- 
oped sufficient intelligence to realize that in them he had a val- 
uable supplement to the aid of his horse, ass or ox. The first 
water power was probably used to turn mill-wheels, and the prim- 
itive contrivances devised many hundreds of years before Christ 
underwent very little change down to the middle of the last cen- 
tury; indeed, the crude mills which today grind the corn of 
Palestine and Syria differ in no essential detail from those used 
in the reign of Solomon. In Europe and America large and 
fairly efficient water-driven mills were built during the nineteenth 
century, but the waterfall did not come to its own in an indus- 
trial way until, in the eighties and nineties, the practicability of 
transmitting electrical energy to points at a considerable distance 
from the place at which it was generated was established. The 
radius of a cataract’s utility increased steadily with the improve- 
ment in transmission methods, until, at the present time, it is 
economically feasible to send electrical energy five hundred miles, 
and physically possible to carry it much further. This develop- 
ment has brought practically every waterfall in Europe and 
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THE HIGHEST FALL IN THE WORLD 


In two leaps the great Yosemite fall in California descends for two thou- 

sand six hundred feet to join the Merced River. This marvelous white 

veil of water will never be thinned by any use for power, as it is preserved 

for all time in the heart of the most beautiful of our National Parks. In 
this picture only the upper cataract is shown. 


America within profitable transmitting distance of some industrial center 
where its power can be utilized for lighting, traction or manufacture, and 
makes water power as tangible and valuable an asset of any country as its 
coal or oil. ; 

Among all the great waterfalls of the world, there are four which, on the 
score either of industrial potentialities or sheer scenic grandeur, stand 
head and shoulders above all others. These are the Niagara Falls of 
North America, the Yguazu and La Guira Falls of South America, and 
the Victoria Falls of Africa. The latter dwarfs the other three even 
as these dwarf the greatest of their lesser sisters. It is almost as high 
as the three others combined, and the volume of the Zambesi, which forms 
it, would be scarcely exceeded by a stream made by turning the Niag- 
ara, Parana (on which the La Guira Falls occur) and the Yguazu into one 
channel. The total power available-at Victoria is from four to five times as 
great as that of the three other falls, and fully fifty per cent. greater than 
the combined power of all of them. Or to state it in figures: Victoria Falls 
of the Zambesi is four hundred feet high, a mile wide, and its 35,000,000 
horse-power is five times the 7,000,000 of Niagara and the estimated 8,000,- 
000 to 9,000,000 of the two great South American cataracts. It is also 
greater than the total water power of all of Europe, and several times that 
of Europe without Norway and Sweden. 

The existence of Niagara Falls became known to the world not long after 
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America was discovered, and it is certain that European | 
explorers penetrated to the region of Yguazu and La _ 
Guira—they are not a great distance apart—a couple of 
hundred years ago. Victoria Falls, however, hidden in 
the heart of the Dark Continent, were unknown to any 
save the tribes in their immediate vicinity until the fam- 
ous missionary and explorer, Livingston, was guided to 
their brink in the middle of the last century. He found 
the native witch doctors pretending to read the future in 
the rainbow-wreathed mist clouds, and, turning prophet | 
himself, told the men with him that in the drifting spray 
his eye descried visions of the light of the world being © 
brought to the benighted races of the Dark Continent as 
a torch in the hands of the missionaries that were to 
come. Cecil Rhodes, dreamer and empire builder, is also 
said to have had his vision on the brink of Victoria Falls, 
this taking the shape of a great railway stretching from 
one end of the continent to the other, the “All Red” 
Cape-to-Cairo line, which has become so nearly an ac- 
complished fact through the conquest of German East 
Africa by the British in the late war. 
Though the latest to be discovered of all the great falls, 
Victoria, excepting only Niagara, has rapidly become one 
of the best known. Several years ago the north-reaching ~ 
finger of the Rhodesian section of the Cape-to-Cairo — 
Railway attained the southern bank of the Zambesi, and | 
shortly afterward a great suspension bridge was success- 
fully thrown across the gorge below the falls. Rhodes, 
thinking only of the future when the completed Cape-to- 
Cairo line would be one of the world’s great highways, 
issued an inflexible decree that, no matter what the cost 
or the engineering difficulties, this bridge must be built 
sufficiently close to the falls to give passengers upon a 
passing train a full and unobstructed view of the world’s 
greatest cataract. This order was finally carried out to 


THE YELLOWSTONE FALLS 


In the center of the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone 

the river suddenly narrows from two hundred and fifty 

to seventy-five feet in width and plunges nearly four 
hundred feet into the lower gorge. 
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he letter, though not without overcoming what appeared 
or a while almost prohibitive obstables. Today, as a 
onsequence, his eyes wet with spray and his ears deaf- 
ned by the roar of the waters, one may peer from a car 
vindow of the Zambesi Express straight down into the 
urging depths of the “Devil’s Boiling Pot,” or, looking 
ipwards, read for himself visions of the future in the 
nist pictures framed by the iridescent frame of the 
Rainbow of the Morning.” 

Concessions for utilizing a portion of the power of 
Jictoria Falls were granted a decade ago, but the fact 
hat the nearest market—Johannesburg and the Rand— 
vas six hundred miles away, has hardly seemed to war- 
ant the extremely costly transmission, especially as sev- 
ral other sources of hydro-electric power existed much 
wearer to hand. As the traffic on the Victoria Falls sec- 
ions of the Rhodesian Railway is not yet sufficiently 
eavy to warrant the expense of the electrification of 
hat line, it is hardly likely that any economic use can be 
ound in the near future for the world of power that has 
een running to waste for thousands of years at the great 
-ataract of the Zambesi. 

Save for Victoria, Africa, in spite of its great river 
systems, boasts no other falls of the first magnitude. 
Phe so-called cataracts of the Nile are hardly more than 
‘lorified rapids, and even Ripon Falls, where the world’s 
ongest river tumbles out of Victoria Nyanza, could al- 
nost be negotiated by an Alaskan Indian and his canoe. 
Neither are the Congo and Niger, at any points where 
heir volumes are considerable, marked by any impor- 
ant falls in the proper sense of the term. 

Niagara is notable not only for its grandeur, but also, 
hrough being situated in the heart of one of the most 
mportant of the world’s industrial regions, for the ex- 
ent to which its power has been turned to practical use. 
Although the abrupt drop at the cataract itself is only 
about 150 feet, by utilizing the rapids above and below 
the falls, a total head nearly double that is made avail- 
uble. It is estimated that something like 7,000,000 horse- 
20wer are capable of being developed at Niagara, but, as 
oth Canada and the United States are in agreement that 
no diversion sufficient to affect in the least the scenic 
srandeur of the falls shall ever be permitted, it is certain 
that no more than a fraction of that total is likely to be 
put to industrial use. At the present time the aggregate 
development on both American and Canadian sides 
amounts to something less than half a million horse-power. 
Men equally interested in preserving the beauty of the 
falls and at the same time utilizing to the utmost their in- 
dustrial potentialities, hold that a diversion greatly in ex- 
cess of the present one can be made without materially 
affecting the appearance of the cataract, but even these 
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IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


A fall near the line of the Canadian Pacific Railway 

in British Columbia ready and waiting to feed power 

to that great transcontinental line in case it is ever 

electrified. There are scores of such falls between 
Banff and Vancouver. 


would not recommend development looking to 
generation of over a million horse-power, and this 
figure—or one-seventh of the total available—is 
probably the outside limit for the next decade or 
so at least. 
Although North America has no other cataract 
in the same class with Niagara, this continent 
; Se ss; is notable for the great number of its waterfalls 
as ss e*h of moderate size. Equally remarkable, too, 1s 
a : : it their comparative evenness of distribution. 
From Central America to Alaska there is not 
a single point that is not within economic 
transmitting distance—say 400 miles—of some 
point at which hydro-electric power can be 
EE STs developed in greater or lesser amount. The 
WORLD provinces of Ontario and Quebec, in Canada, 
‘ : abound in waterfalls, many of which have 
The great cascade of La Guayra on the Parana River between Brazil and Paraguay | 


Sage r be great benefit 
is so little known that its actual length and drop is only conjectured. It is said, already been. Saree ae the 2 SN 
? however, to offer a force of at least eight million horsepower. of adjacent industries. ere eal SO 
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splendid falls in the Canadian Rock- 
ies, which however, because of the 
present scant demand for power in 
that region, are likely to continue un- 
fettered for a good many years. 

Several of the finest falls in the 
United States, like those of the Yel- 
lowstone and Yosemite, are included 
in National Parks, and protected, 
therefore, from industrial exploita- 
tion. Provisions for using those in 
Forest Reserves or on Government 
land will doubtless be made. One of 
the most beautiful falls in America, 
that of Snoqualmie, in Washington, 
has been for some years giving up its 
glacier-stowed energies to brighten 
the streets and move the cars of Seat- 
tle, Tacoma and other Puget Sound 
cities. 

Both of South America’s super- 
falls are situated in that south-central 
portion of the continent where the 
borders of Uruguay, Paraguay and 
Brazil come together. Yguaza is, in 
many respects, the most picturesque- 
ly beautiful of any of the “Big 
Four.” Located in the midst of a 
dense tropical jungle which is kept 
perennially green by the drifting 
spray, it has a natural setting unri- 
valed by that of its great North 
American or African sisters. The 
falls themselves, sheer sheets of 
blue-green water appearing in all 
sorts of unexpected places along a 
broken line of creeper-tapestried cliff, 
are also surpassingly lovely. Their 
average height is about that of Niag- 
ara, and their volume—at least dur- 
ing most of the year—is probably 
greater. 

La Guayra Falls, which are really 
a series of stupendous cascades with- 
out a rival anywhere else in all the 
world, have always been the object 
of a good deal of mystery, and even THE QUEEN OF CATARACTS 
to-day there are no thoroughly relia- 
ble figures available regarding their 


The Victoria Falls of the Zambesi have a sheer drop of more than four hundred feet and a 
width of a mile. From the Zambesi Express on the Uganda Railway one may look down into 


height and volume. Even after the the chasm into which these waters descend on their way to the Indian Ocean. The volume 
discovery of Victoria Falls, explorers of water at this point is greater than that of Niagara, Yguazu and La Guayra combined, and 
who penetrated to the upper Parana the power exceeds the total water power fall of Europe. 


THE LASEa 
OF THE, 
“BIG FOUR” 
Of, -all~ thie 
great falls of 
the world, Ni- 
agara is the 
most famous 
and is the 
only one that 
has been de- 
veloped as a 
water power. 
The _ govern- 
ments of Can-— 
ada and the 
United States 
have mutually 
agreed to 
make but lim- 
ited use of its 
seven million 
horse power, — 
thereby guar- 
anteeing _ its 
preservation 
as a beauty 


spot. 
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reported that the cataracts of that river were incomparably 
greater than any other in the world. This misapprehension 
probably arose from the fact that the La Guayra cascades occur 
on several separate channels of the river, and are so located that 
only one or two of them can be swept by a single glance. From 
a balloon or aeroplane only could one get a complete view 
of the whole fall, and such conveniences have never yet been put 
at the disposal of visitors. As it is, you see one or two tremen- 
dous tumbles of water, while deeper roars and clouds of drifting 
\spray give indication of even more stupendous cataracts beyond. 
|This, and the fact that these cataracts—probably on account of 
jthe high rocky walls of the gorges in which they occur—send 
\forth an unparalleled volume of sound, is doubtless responsible 
\for the rather overpowering impression they made upon the early 
jexplorers. These, seeing the heaven-soaring clouds of mist in 
ithe distance, and being assured by the Indians that some of the 
remoter cascades shook the earth for miles around them in their 
\descent, fabricated the fanciful stories which, even up to a decade 
lor so ago, led the outside world to believe that the Falls of La 
\Guayra might ultimately be found to surpass even those of the 
Zambesi. Now we know that, while the volume of the upper 
Parana in flood time is something tremendous, the total drop in a 
mile of the most abrupt portion of these cascades is probably less 
than that in a similar distance at Niagara. 

On account of the isolation of the Yguazu and La Guayra Falls 
they are as far from the great industrial centers of the River 
Plate as are the Victoria Falls from the Rand—there is little 
likelihood that the almost count- 
less millions of horse-power that 
might be developed between them 
must wait until a heightened de- 
mand or a still more economical 
system of long distance transmis- 
sion make their exploitation com- 
mercially feasible. 

South America has two other 
great falls which are probably 
entitled to rank above any other 
in the world outside of the “Big 
Four.” One of these is the Fall 
of the Laja, often called ‘“‘The 
Niagara of Chile,” and the other 
is the incomparable Kaiteur, in 
the interior of British Guiana. 
Unlike La Guayra and Yguazu, 
the great Laja Falls —they. will 
average around a hundred feet in 
height and are close to a quarter 
of a mile in width—are situated 
within very easy transmitting dis- 
tance of several good sized cities 
—Concepcion, Chillan and Talca- 
huano—where there is a consid- 
erable demand for power, while 
the very heavy traffic on the ad- 
jacent divisions of the main trunk 
of the State Railway of Chile will 
well warrant the expense of elec- 
trification. 

The remarkable Kaiteur Falls 
are upon the Potaro River, a trib- 
utary of the Essequebo, and are 
said to have. been visited by Sir 
Walter Raleigh when he pene- 
trated into this region in his search 
for the “El Dorado” or “Land of 
Gold.” There are a few water- 
falls that are higher than Kaiteur, 
and a number of greater volume, 


THE TWIN FALLS OF 
ROMBAODA 


‘Deep in the heart of Ceylon, 
these beautiful cascades are little 
_ known to Europeans. It will be 
a long time before they are ever 
harnessed to a wheel, as they are 
’ far distant from any community 
' which has need of their help. 
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but as combining both remarkable height and volume it has no 
near rival in any part of the world. Eight hundred feet high in 
the sheer, and three hundred feet wide at low water, this singu- 
larly beautiful cataract is in some respects a more striking specta- 
cle than even Niagara or Victoria, and a sight of it is well worth 
the rather arduous journey by steamer, train, launch and 
foot from the coast. Like most of the other great South Amer- 
ican falls, the remoteness of Kaiteur will probably prevent its 
almost incalculable driving power being put to spinning turbine 
or Pelton-wheel for many years. 

There may well be a number of other great falls, considerable 
both in height and volume, in the heavily watered highlands of 
Brazil, Paraguay, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador and Colombia, where 
head all of the mighty tributaries of the Amazon, several of 
which, like the Maderia and the Negros, discharge more water 
than do the Nile or Mississippi. Col. Roosevelt chanced upon 
one especially large cataract on his “River of Doubt” expedition, 
and the existence of others is fairly definitely established. But 
as this is probably the most sparsely settled region in all the 
world, as well as the one most difficult to travel in, the existence 
of even a Niagara or Victoria would be of scant interest to the 
tourist or the entrepreneur for many years to come. 

One would be justified in expecting that Asia, with the highest 
mountains and, in places, the heaviest rainfalls in the world, 
would have also the greatest waterfalls, but this chances not to 
be the case. The mighty Yangtse runs its three-thousand-mile 

(Continued on page 35) 
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THE LIBYAN DESERT 


Prayer in the Desert 


Sunrise at the Foot of the Great Pyramid—The Gentle Art of Thievery—T he 
Ungentle Camel—The Colors of Desert Night—In the Grip of. the Simoon 


By Grace THOMPSON SETON 


Author of “A Woman Tenderfoot in Egypt” 


HEN the Poet and I decided to go camping in the Libyan 

Desert, we were not willing to wait a minute, and Shehata, 
the dragoman, agreed that he could be ready to start on the next 
afternoon. The Poet, a woman ridden by an ideal, which had 
led her into many strange places before his present plunge into 
the unknown, and I, a worshipper at the Shrine of the Out-of- 
Doors, packed our belongings with much glee and arranged to 
store the bulk of the luggage at Shepheard’s Hotel, Cairo. As a 
precaution against being “murdered for the coral on our necks,” 
I had given the dashing dragoman, whom we were trusting with 
our comfort and our lives, forty pounds in advance, and told him 
that no more would be forthcoming until our return to Shep- 
heard’s. The rest of our money and most of our jewelry, we 
locked up in the hotel safe. The manager looked astonished and 


disapproving, when I told him that if we were not back in a 


month it would be well to ask the American Consul to investigate. 
The few persons who knew that two women were starting off into 
the desert, alone with eleven black men, raised their voices in 
protest. But the adventure appealed to us, and one lovely evening 
early in March we piled our luggage into a motor and merrily 
spun along the road to the Pyramids and the Meneh House. 

The setting sun painted a brilliant orange background for the 
Pyramids, which, ever growing larger, as we approached, lured 
us like age-old beacons to a new life—new to us, but old, old as 
themselves, old almost, as the desert—the life of the Bedouin, of 
the free desert folk. ; 

Built on the edge of the desert, dominated by the Great Pyra- 
mid, the Meneh House combines the comforts of modern life 
with the joy of sand and sky. From private balconies one can 
watch the ever-changing lights on the huge triangle of Gizeh. 
Behind it the sunrise, the sunset, on the high noon and the high 
moon, the stars and fleecy clouds all play their part on the sky 
curtain of varying blue, from pale turquoise, from lapis-lazuli to 
sapphire. Who can describe its message? It beckons with a thou- 
sand fingers. It repels with a power dark, sinister, colossal, in- 
finite. Men made it: and it sacrificed thousands and more thou- 
sands of them upon its stony form. 

We had a quick dinner as we were keen to inspect our new 
quarters. Our caravan was encamped waiting for us almost at 
the foot of the eastern slope of the Great Pyramid. Against 
Shehata’s advice I had ordered it placed there. I wanted to see 
the sun rise that way and capture the atmosphere of a bygone 
priestess of Ammon Ra, worshipping at the Temple of the Sphinx 
or, perhaps, to feel as the Poet did about it. 


Like all cocksure persons I paid a heavy price for selecting this 
spot. When the first sun of our trip arose, I had no thought for 
the glories of antiquity, but was cursing the rascality of the pres- 
ent-day Arab. I had neither the jewels of the ancient religion 
nor the jewels on my fingers. Whom the gods seek to destroy 
they first make mad—there is no rational excuse for my leaving 
four valuable rings upon my fingers, nor finding it necessary to 
fasten my neck-wear with two large diamond pins. Having left 
all other valuables behind, in the pursuit of the simple life, why 
not these? And, having them, why not keep them on my person? 
But no, off came the diamonds and sapphires and pearls, just laid 
on the table at the head of my bed, beside a jewelled traveling 
clock. I had still many things to learn about commanding a car- 
avan. 

When we arrived at the spot where our Caravan was encamped, 
the Poet and I were delighted with the equipment. We had a 
gorgeous tent for dining, a cook tent and two bedroom tents. The 
inside of my tent was lined with an elaborate design of coloured 
linens with appliqué by hand. They were done in geometric pat- 
terns of flowers and leaves, and a border of Arabic letters, in 
white on a blue ground, contained mottoes from the Koran. 
Some of them were quaint indeed, when freely translated by 
Shehata: \ ; 

“We all leave everything to God.” 

“Man has to be honest.” 

“We all have to be buried.” 

“When you do good you get it (good).” 

There was also a very comfortable white iron bedstead, springs 
and mattresses, a table, two chairs, a washstand and mirror, and 
a gorgeous thick-piled Oriental rug covered the canvas floor. 
The Poet’s tent was similar. Her adventurous spirit however 
evaporated when she considered occupying it alone. So we de- 
cided to room together, and her bed was moved to the opposite 
side of my tent. 

What a glorious night it was! The full moon touched all 
things with a resplendent glory. The floor of the desert looked 
black—glistening black—and the sky like a great over-bowl fit- 
ting tight down on the world rim, with Sirius, the evening star, 
Cassiopei’s chair, Vega and several of the planets shining fass 
cinatingly near. : 
_ We retired early. A high desert wind flapped the tent walls 
incessantly. There were many strange noises about us, grunts 
of camels, snickers of donkeys, snores of men, snatches of 
guttural Arabic.  Shehata had closed the flap of our tent and 
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buttoned it down. The tent seemed stuffy and the flip-flop of 
canvas nerve-racking. It was not my idea of a good time. Not 
being able to undo the fastenings, I called to Shehata. He re- 
sponded so suddenly that it made me jump. He was not a foot 
away—only the canvas wall between. 

“Why, Shehata, what are you doing here?” I exclaimed. “You 
ought to have been in bed long ago.’’ I had bade him good night 
an hour before. Gun in hand, he had announced that he would 
keep guard over us all night. He could trust his own people, he 
said. They were Bedouins—but the town Arab is a bad thieving 
rascal. Here by the Pyramids it was not safe. Out on the Desert 
it would be all right. 

I had said ‘“‘nonsense” and dismissed him. 

He evidently had not gone, but had squatted on the sand at 
our door, gun on his knees. _ 

I knew that Shehata had worked all the night before getting 
the caravan ready at very short notice and, indeed, had not had 
his clothes of, nor slept, for forty-eight hours. We of the Occi- 
dent are not accustomed to that Spartan disregard of the body 
which these products of a more primitive age practice when occa- 
sion demands. It made me uncomfortable to have this man, 
already wearied in our service, pass another sleepless night in 
this silly business of guarding us. 
should retire but that the door of the tent should be left open. 

He protested, I argued, and finally he acquiesced with dignity 
and said, “If Madame commands I must obey.” “Very well, 
then,” I said, feeling like a movie actress, “I command you to retire.” 

Even, then, before leaving his post, Shehata installed a lieuten- 
ant in his place, with the gun. 

The lieutenant squatted beside the partly open door, and 
promptly went to sleep. So did we—and the stage was properly 
set. Sometime before dawn, a little barefoot Arab had darted 
into our tent, past the sleeping Abdul-hadi, had grabbed the glit- 
tering clock and the glittering jewels, all nicely placed for him. 
He had also snatched up the Poet’s shining bag, lying at the foot 
of her bed, and departed in the winking of an eye. When I 
awoke at sunrise my eyes blinked on a diamond bow-knot pin 
lying on my chest. Evidently dropping it in his hurry the thief 
had not dared to return, and even so he might well be content 
with his booty. The Poet awaking at my exclamation, set up a 
wail at the loss of her bag and her toothbrush. Dressing quickly, 
I went forth and did a little woodcrafting which convinced me 
that none of my caravan was guilty. The tracks in the sand 
showed where the thief had sneaked along the canal, had made a 
quick dash in the open for our tent, which was the furthest re- 
moved from the rest of the caravan. His return tracks showed 
that he had sought the same cover. Not fifty yards away was 
the Poet’s bag with all the articles intact except the soap and 
perfumery. It had been hurriedly inspected for valuables and, 
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I not only insisted that he - 
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CAMPING ON DESERT SANDS 


“Our caravan was encamped waiting for us almost at the foot of the Eastern slope of the great Pyramid. : see t 
that way and to capture the atmosphere of a bygone priestess of Ammon-Ra, worshipping at the temple of the Sphinx. 
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finding none, the rascal had been considerate enough to restore 
ne to him, useless, and, to the Poet, most necessary, articles of 
tiolet. 

Shehata, now coming up and hearing of the robbery, took it 
like a Bedouin. He offered no word of reproach for my com- 
manding him to retire the night before, but prostrating himself 
in the sand began to kiss my feet and to pray. Another most un- 
comfortable moment—very embarrassing to have one’s feet kissed 
by six feet of lordly male, all resplendent in satin and silk, and 
with an immortal soul besides. I finally had to do the movie 
stunt again and “commanded” him to rise and stop praying and 
discuss the matter. We decided to send a messenger at once to 
the Gizeh Police Station to report the theft. Then to have break- 
fast, after which ‘““Madame had best go to the station herself and 
lodge a complaint and arrange to have the pawn shops of Cairo 
notified.” 

After breakfast, which we enjoyed—for I had concluded that 
when one begged to be robbed as I had, one might as well take it 
philosophically—I decided to go on with the trip, having con- 
vinced myself that Shehata was in no way responsible for the 
robbery. The caravan was being struck, and I told Shehata that 
it was a good time to go to the Police Station. He bowed but 
made no move. I wondered what was the matter now, and was 
soon enlightened. Coming across the desert was a group of 
camels and Arabian horses galloping madly towards us. © 

“If Madame will deign to wait. Some of my people are com- 
ing.” Madame must perforce wait, as, one by one, throwing 
themselves out of their saddles, the male relatives of Shehata 
approached and lined up before me, while Shehata prostrated 
himself, as before, in the sand at my feet. There were five husky 
Bedouins of the Nagama tribe in rich robes of striped satin, of 
pongee and of heavy broadcloth, embroidered. Two uncles and 
cousins of varying degree, all occupying honourable positions in 
their tribe. The big, dignified uncle Abdul Mahamet Taleb, who 
had been Maud Adams’ dragoman, was presented and began an 
eloquent plea for Shehata. 

“He is a good boy. He never drinks. He is kind to his chil- 
dren. He stands by his friends. He is absolutely honest. We 
are all honest, but it has been remarked that Shehata is more 
careful than we. He comes from an honourable family. His 
disgrace will be our disgrace. He is a good dragoman. He has 
been trained by myself and his maternal uncle,” waving a hand 
towards a tall, straight man in blue broadcloth and turban. “You 
will find that he will do everything possible to serve you.” 

The maternal uncle, a most honourable Emdeh, head Sheikh of 
Sheikhs, now placed his hand upon Shehata’s shoulder and said 
in broken English: “Shehata is my child. He is good. He 
would do no harm.” 


The three big cousins nodded approvingly. I bowed to the 


I wanted to see the sun rise 
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honourable deputation 
and inquired : ‘‘Sheha- 
ta, what® is* it-*all 
about ?” 

“Tf Madame makes 
a complaint at the Po- 
lice Station, Shehata 
will be put in jail and 
my people will be dis- 
graced.” 

A great light dawned. 

“Tell these honour- 
able gentlemen that I 
believe you to be hon- 
est and that you had 
no part in the robbery. 
‘Indeed, you did every- 
thing you could to pre- 
ventit. And that when 
‘I go to the Police Sta- 
tion I shall lodge no 
complaint against you.” 

This news was re- 
ceived with satisfac- 
tion. Shehata was 
embraced by each rel- 
ative in turn, and the 
cavalcade departed in 
a flurry of flying heels. 

Crime, or accusa- 
tion, defence, retribu- 
tion, follow fast in the 
desert. The clan feel- 
ing is as strong as it 
‘was on the Scottish 
‘Border in days gone 
iby. ‘Lhe matter of 
saving Shehata had 
been dealt with at 
once by the quick ac- 
tion of brain and 
‘brawn rather than by 
the slow grinding mill 
of the Law. 

Even the most san- 
guine caravaner will 
have to admit that this was not an ideal start. However, being 
now, as it were, stripped for action, relieved of my dangerous 
wealth by foul means, since I had not been possessed of enough 
wisdom to dispose of it by fair means, we were ready to plunge 
into the desert and the unknown. 

The Poet elected to begin her adventures with an over-brim- 


The dragoman of North Egypt is 
either very honest or very dishon- 
est. Shehata was so faithful and 
honorable that he got no sleep for 
forty-eight hours while preparing 
our camp and would have stood 
guard at the door of our tent for 
another twenty-four. Mounted on 
his camel he had the air of a born 
commander. 


A DESERT FREIGHT TRAIN 


The camel is a difficult and unfriendly beast, but his ways may well be tolerated and condoned, knowin 

and strength, his ability to travel with little fuel for his energy, and his incredible endurance, 

maximum humane load for a horse is about two hundred pounds; that which a single camel can c 
able, sometimes amounting to a thousand pounds. 
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ming cup and was hoisted on to Adelia, a temperamental riding ; 
dromedary, who received her burden with sniffs of comment far 
from complimentary. Her “boy,” Abdul, aged sixty, whispered 
into Adelia’s left ear, no doubt a promise that Allah would re- 
ward -her in camel paradise, and she subsided. The Poet wabbled 
and clutched. Adelia side-stepped and lurched. My donkey, 
George Washington, took a dozen steps to Adelia’s one. And I 
looked like a Harbor tug beside an Ocean Liner. Shehata, ever 
near, swung his long legs over the ba@ of 4 diminutive donkey 
with incredible pipe-stem legs. Abraham Lincoln was his name 
for amoment. He had been Grover Cleveland, President Wilson, 
“Teddy” Roosevelt, in turn, according to his “boy’s” idea of the 
mood, or politics, of the American customer who would pay good 
backsheesh for being carried on him. His gray coat with a few _ 
black stripes, suggestive of a zebra, on the haunches, was close- 
clipped.. ‘The mane was roached, the tail hair cut squarely off 
and a red ribbon braided in it. Tinkling little bells had been - 
clamped into his ear tips. A gray headnet of open-work chenille, 
a fancy leather saddle with red and blue morocco-leather trim- 
mings, and an Oriental rug under it all, showed “Abe” to have 
fallen upon pleasant places and the happy possessor of a donkey 
boy of parts. All this gorgeousness had been designed for “Mad- 
ame,” but a short trial convinced Madame that some of the tricks 
of Mohamet the ‘‘boy,” were not to her liking. The ever-active} 
stick, which all the donkey boys carry, the playful habit of twist-_ 
ing Abraham Lincoin’s tail at unexpected moments, Abe’s own 
acrobatic method of relieving himself of the attentions of em- 
barrassing flies, and above all the loud and persistent vocalizations 
of Mohamet, a smiling devil of nineteen, resulted in Madame’s 
decision to ride the beast which Shehata had picked out for him- 
self—just a “very good donkey.” 

The Sun was high in the Heavens, its fierceness tempered by 
the desert wind. 

Behind us, the caravan ambled single file at a three-mile-an- 
hour gait. I looked back and felt a thrill of pride that this shaky, 
undulating line of camels, carrying loads like young houses, and 
responding to the will of the driver, belonged to me. I could 
stop them when I liked and I could travel them hard, or easy, 
and go where I liked. So long as the gold held out, I was queen 
of nine camels, one riding dromedary, three donkeys and eleven 
black men. Food there was, and tents and comforts—yes lux- 
uries—all in my little kingdom. 

The long hours of the march were spent, usually, riding at the 
head of the caravan as we travelled, what to me, was a pathless 
waste of ever-changing perspectives; for the desert is not flat, 
really. It is constantly being milled into little hills and valleys by 
the wind and at times violently changed by the simoon and the 
sirocco. A hundred feet sometimes would completely hide from 
view our slow-plodding beasts and the creature comforts they 
represented. Sometimes we rode at the end of the caravan so 
as to avoid any possibilities of losing it, as our little party of the 
Poet on her Adelia, and Shehata and ‘‘Madame” on the donkeys, 


g that the desert, without his energy 
would be well nigh impossible for man. The 


arry with apparent willingness is unbeliey- 
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and a sudden stop and a series 
of acrobatic feats uncommonly 
like a bronco’s bucking—all of 
which is calculated to unseat 
any but the most skillful rider. 
I shall never forget an exhi- 
bition which Adelia gave one 
day when we were taking a side 
excursion from the Pyramids to 
the Petrified Forest. As it was 
not a long trip, the Poet had 
elected to ride George Wash- 
ington, who laid back his ears 
in disgust when the accustomed 
weight of his rider proved. to 
be considerably. augmented. 
Adelia had obediently knelt 
down ‘and allowed me to settle 
comfortably upon her luxurious 
saddle, which was covered with 
an Oriental rug_of silky soft- 
ness, and ornamented with em- 
broidered saddle-bags with 
much knotted and befringed 
worsted of bright colours. She 
wore several necklaces of col- 
oured beads and a string of 
ae : eee . little bells given to her by pre- 
op sos ew AS. vious admirers. Her head was 
VALLAGHS UF THE NILE covered with bright worsted fly- 


If there are any dirtier people in the world than the native Arabs net with silver ornaments. Very smart indeed was Adelia, and all 
of the Nile villages it must be their own children whose faces may 
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not be washed for fear the Evil One might take a fancy to them. went well for the first mile. Then, contrary to custom, Abdul, the 
| The elders sit calmly in the sun, wrapped in their cloaks, as the sixty-year-old “boy” of Adelia, was sent back on an errand and 
: sun beats down upon the head of the white man with pitiless we proceeded without him. The donkey boys had-also been left 


: ' intensity. The Arabs never seem to be warm enough. behind. 


was more mobile than the string of pack camels, which, once 
loaded and started must be kept in motion, steady and slow, the 
tortoise trail. A loaded camel, stopped, will lie down and loosen 
the load. A running, or galloping, camel will soon have his bur- 
den strewed on the desert sands. The camel’s principal food is 
clover, and he is a cunning beast, having many trade tricks for 
making the burdens imposed upon him by man more tolerable. 
When the saddle is being put on, he will swell his barrel so that 
the girth, later, will be useless as a cinch. The packers know 
this, as well as the vigorous protests a camel makes while being 
_ loaded. He will squeal and grunt in apparent agony as each new 
_ weight is added to the pile, until a surprising amount of stuff is 
accumulated. To one accustomed to the Rocky Mountain pack 
train-and the carrying capacity of a horse, the camel load seems 
appalling. The humane maximum for a horse on level ground is 
two hundred pounds. Our camel carried four or five times that 
weight. Iron bedsteads, chairs,-chest of. drawers, washstand, 
tables, besides baggage rolls and boxes were piled on him. Bas- 
kets, bags and packages of every description were massed on top 
of that load, until nothing showed but his ungainly legs with 
their large padded feet, his restless, ratty tail and a long neck, 
arching and curving, as it carried the all-important engine of this 
body-economic which has made the camel as a beast of burden, 
from time immemorial, useful to man. The camel’s head is 
small, its jaw undershot, armed with powerful teeth which are no 
mean weapons for defence. The hospitals always have some 
cases of camel-bites, sometimes serious ones. The camel’s eyes 
are small and rarely friendly. When he is being loaded, his eyes 
are vicious and snappy, and why not? Are they not the windows 
of the soul? At any rate, of the brain, whose will has been bent 
to man’s will. The camel resents this with all a slave’s cunning 
» and ferocity. That is the rebellious engine driving this incredible 
- ship of the desert which requires so little fuel, so little stoking and 
\ watering on’the'long, weary, marches over the biggest, most in- 
- hospitable spaces on the earth’s surface. pee 
_ The dromedary isa smaller, more highly-specialized animal. : 
He will not carry heavy loads, has an easier gait than the camel ; THE RIVER OF CLEOPATRA 


and a riding dromedary, like Adelia, means one that has been Along the Nile for pe of me the spar of aaeee habi- 

i Y ; i i i i tation is scarcely more than a mile or so in width. The river is 
peecolly prec cc or tts gai} .and iecincet to Se eae ue Obes the life-blood of the country as much for the stream of tourists 
pressures and sounds and produce a walk, a canter—which is the which it brings as for the wealth of moisture and loamy soil 
easiest gait—a slow run, a fast run. It also throws in, without which it carries down from the equatorial jungles of the Dark 


training, and, if angry, certain steps and jumps, a spurt forward Continent. 
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Adelia endured the deser- 
tion of her Abdul for a time, 
doubtless expecting him to re- 
turn. Then her outraged dig- 
nity began to mount, and she 
grew peevish. She would not 
canter, but used her hardest 
walk, then a short hard trot. 
She was not trying to throw 
me, only to be disagreeable. 
Occasionally she told me what 
she thought about it in a low 
snarl. Her ears were slanted 
back ‘‘cross,” not — vicious. 
Then they would have been 
laid flat back. Her eyes had 
a nasty gleam. Her usual ri- 
der was missing and the usual 
weight, and Abdul gone. 
Something was wrong. Be- 
ing temperamental she grew 
more and more nervous and 
fidgety and so did the female 
on her back. When we dis- 
mounted at the Petrified For- 
est I decided that the Queen 
of the Caravan and her nery- 
ous subject had parted com- 
pany for that day. It looked 
as though it would be a case 
of “Willy come here,” “Well Willy, don’t come here. You 
shall mind.” To avoid any risk of lése majesté I firmly mounted 
“Abe” Lincoln and left Adelia to the lordly Shehata. Then the 
circus began, a one ring, but replete with excitement and variety. 

This desert-trained Bedouin, annoyed that Madame should 
have been annoyed, undertook to show Adelia ‘“‘what’s what.” 
And Adelia resented the Master’s touch and the disciplining hand 
—resented it in every quivering fibre down to her toes, her tail tip 
and her teeth. Snarling and squealing with rage she dashed 
away at her fastest run, twisting, turning, jumping and stopping 
short; then dashing on again. None but an athlete, born to the 
job, could have stayed on that gyrating perch. I would have 
been off at a tangent on the trail to China at the first demi-volt. 
But stay on he did, and mercilessly he belaboured her and bent 
her will to his, this master of the Desert children. In a quarter 
of an hour, a quivering, foam-flecked, sweat-soaked and dejected 
Adelia, consented to amble quietly beside us on the return 
journev. 

In a short time Shehata asked permission to halt our proces- 
sion. He dismounted, and, having nothing else available, he 
sacrificed an extra scarf he was wearing as a sash, and rubbed 
down Adelia. This Captain of the Caravan who never did a 
stroke of manual labour in the presence of his men, now went 
over the dripping Adelia, dried her off, restored her coat to glossy 
smoothness, wiped her face, her eyes and behind her ears. He 
worked quickly, but thoroughly. He readjusted her trappings, 
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THE ROAD TO THE PYRAMIDS 
On the excellent highway which leads from Cairo to the Pyramids 
of Gizeh, a distance of about six miles, the modern motor car) 
brushes against the flanks of camels and dromedaries bringing in 
their age-old burdens from the desert. The’ desert people and 
their ways have remained as little changed as the great Sphinx — 
for thousands of years. The camels are as vicious and refractory | 

as when Cheops built his enormous pyramid. 


mended a broken strap and.I remounted a rejuvenated but chas-. 


tened Adelia. Ls Gree 

It is a strange blend, this:desert fierceness and gentleness. The’ 
sharp agony of the simoon and the cool refreshment of the oasis 
are blended in the nature of the Bedouin. 
as Heaven. 

There is a lure in the Desert life that I have felt nowhere,else 
to so great a degree. The majestic friendship of the vast moun- 
tains that companion the sky and freely offer shelter, warmth and 
food for the knowing one who has heard the “Red God’s Call,” 
puts the soul upon stilts in order to measure up to its grandeur. 
But the Desert demands a different kind of hardihood, a different 
courage, or approach, to its infinite spaces. One must have the 
sagacity of the serpent for its fiercer moods, the gentleness of the 
dove for its tender moments. Man’s brain must provide the 


needs for man’s body. The Desert yields him nothing but light 

and air, and showers these blessings at times in such titanic” 

quantities that finite man is well-nigh overwhelmed. 
(Continued on page 36) 


WHERE THE 
SACRED BULLS 
WERE. BURIED 
Near the ancient 
step-pyramid -of 
Sakkara are the 
underground tombs 
of Apis, the sacred 
bull of the god 
Ptah. Huge stone 
sarcophagi, lid and 
body each hewn 
from a single block 
and large enough 
to hold an entire 
bull, lie scattered 
through subterra- 
nean passages firs 

discovered in 1851 
by Mariette, the 
French | Egyptol- 
ogist. The step- 
pyramid is much 
older than the 
larger Gizeh pyra- 

mids. 


Cruel as Hell, gentle 


In its gent- - 
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BRETTON WOODS 
White Mountains, N. H. 
Famous for Golf—2 Courses, 27 Holes 


THE MOUNT WASHINGTON 


Open July 7—Closes Middle of October 


Starting tee at the end of the hotel. 
The locker rooms, shower baths and the 
swimming-pool at same end of hotel. 


TRAP SHOOTING 
THE MOUNT PLEASANT 


Open June 27—Closes October 1 
wStarting nee in front of Hotel.-.18-hole course 6230 yards. 


C. J. ROOT, Manager 
For Be eonon, Rates, Etc., Address Hotels 


AUTO TOURS in ENGLAND 


The best way to visit 


The Cathedral Cities is to go by 
The Historic Towns 


The Quaint Old Inns C A R 


It is the quickest, most attractive and economical way of seeing 


ALL there is to be SEEN 


whilst passing by road through the beauty spots and charming 
old world villages 


of ENGLAND 


_ You can hire cars of the best make with reliable and well posted 
Chauffeurs for any period of time or any tour from 


Ltd. 10, Duchess Street 
Portland Place 


(Telephone Langham 1222) 


BROCK 


London, W. 1. 


}|_ They will be. pleased 
to call upon you at 
your Hotel and help 
you plan tours, with- 
out obligation. 
Southampton Agts.: 
Roderick Day & Co. 
Atlantic House, 
Canute Road 
Phone 
Southampton 4260 
BROCKS Ltd. are 
highly recommended 
by the London Repre- 
sentative of the Nat- 
ional Travel Club. 


MAJESTIC THE WORLD’S 


Sih 
Sth 


urope- -A Service of widest cee | 


UR vast fleets are noted 

not only for the num- 
ber and fine type of their 
liners, but also for the scope 
of their service. 


With a total berthing capacity 
of 58,650 persons, our fleets 
offer a practically unlimited 
choice in bookings. Ten Euro- 


pean services are placed at 
your disposal, providing a 
sailing that fits in with your 
plans regardless of when or 
where you wish to go. 


On every ship you find an air 
of comfort and a consistent 
spirit of courtesy which makes 
your ocean tripa real delight. 


Whatever your requirements, we can meet them 


JRWHITE STAR LINEEY 


AMERICAN LINE 


». 37 RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


No. 1 Broadway, New York, or any authorized steamship agent 


For 152 Years 


Tailors 


to Particular Men 


Mr. Wilfrid White, 
one of our Direc- 
tors, is satling on 
the 20th of July 
for Canada and the 
United States. Ap- 
pointments with 
him may be made 
by letter addressed 
to him in care of 
TRAVEL, 7 West 
16th St., New York. 


Hawhes 


OR over a century and a 
half the House of Hawkes 


and Company has served men 
in England whose dress gave 
them a distinguished appear- 
ance on all occasions—the 
type of men you single out in 
any gathering for their fault- 
less and well-fitting garments. 
We will be pleased to serve 
American business men who 
want distinction and quality 
in their clothes. 


» Co. Lid 


ESTABLISHED 1771 


1 SAVILLE ROW 


LONDON, W. I. 


LARGEST SHIP 
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N ACT TON Ags RA Vee iE 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

to furnish its members information 
r the betterment of transportation facilities ; to 
es, the preservation of historic sites, the 
ways, the protection of our forests 
city beautiful, and all move- 
and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


CONSERVATION OF FORESTS 
Gifford Pinchot Park 


MOTOR TOURING IN EUROPE 


ee Foreign Tariffs Division of the 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, has prepared a very comprehensive 
survey of regulations of the various Euro- 
pean countries concerning motor touring 
within their territories. The foreign Tar- 
iffs Division does not attempt to give road 
information, but data relative to customs, 
certificates, etc., is given in detail. This 
information may be obtained through the 
Secretary of our Club or by writing to the 
Department of Commerce, at Washington. 


CUSTOMS DUTY ON AMERICAN 
CARS ABROAD 


Through an arrangement made with the 
British Automobile Association and Motor 
Union, A. A. A. members in the United 
States who wish to take their cars with 
them on a European trip may deposit the 
customs duty of Great Britain and Ireland 
with the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, at its New York City headquarters 
and obtain an entry permit known as a 
triptyque, whereby the intricate customs 
formalities at seaports may be avoided, 
according to an announcement made by 
officials of the A. A. A. The amount of 
the duty deposited will be refunded upon 
receipt at A. A. A. headquarters, New 
York City, of the counterfoil or third 
sheet of the triptyque duly discharged by 
the customs authorities at the place of de- 
parture from the country to which the 
triptyque applies. 

This arrangement will result in a great 
saving of time and annoyance to motor- 
ists desiring to take their cars abroad, it 
is pointed out by A. A. A. officials. The 
duty deposit required for taking a car into 
Great Britain-and Ireland is 3314% ad va- 
lorem and the triptyque is good for one 
year from date of issue. It is very im- 
portant that the value of the car should 
not be underestimated as the customs 
authorities have the right to purchase the 
car at the amount declared. 

The A. A. A. has a similar arrange- 
ment with the Automobile Club of France 
and the Tourist Club of France, the ac- 
credited tourist societies. The only pro- 
cedure necessary for the tourist who is 
bound for Europe is to get in touch with 

_A. A. A. headquarters at New York about 
one week before the time of sailing in 
order that all details may be arranged. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington has prepared a spe- 
cial pamphlet dealing with regulations goy- 


BJECTS: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; 
Or travel and secure concessions for them; to work fo 

arouse public interest in the conservat ; 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our wa is 8 
and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safe y-first, 
ments that make travel safe and attractive; ac 

world in order to serve the cause of international peace and justice. 


CONSERVATION OF WILD LIFH 


Dr. William T, Hornaday 
Director, New York Zoological 


ion of our national resource 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EUROPHAN AFFAIRS 
Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 

EUROPEAN BATTLEFIELDS 


ee he 


OCCUPIED TERRITORIES 
Frederick Simpich 3 
U. S. Commission, Berlin 
SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford 
Major General Balck 


puoi. As L. S. Rowe i Aue Rramiel 
Ca pond tle or Director-General, Pan-American eve ot Hardwicke 
Sir Philip Gibbs ; Union e Kai ; 


erning the entrance of automobiles into 
European countries and a limited number 
of these are available for free distribution. 


SHOP DISCOUNTS IN LONDON 


An arrangement has been made with a 
number of representative shops in London 
by which members of the Club may obtain 
discounts on their purchases. Included in 
the list is a department store, a well-known 
specialty shop, a prominent firm of men’s 
and women’s tailors and a reliable antique 
shop. “This arrangement was made too 
late to permit the inclusion of these names 
in the annual booklet. A memorandum 
concerning these shops may be obtained 
by writing to the Secretary of the Club. 
If you are going to London these discounts 
may save you a considerable sum. 

' Members are saving considerable sums 
on their traveling expenses this year by 
means of the Club’s discount privileges. 
Rebates of $25 and more to members are 
frequent, making membership in the Club 
a profitable investment. If you are not 
taking advantage of these discounts here 
or in Europe you are missing an opportun- 
ity. 

CLUB ACTIVIPY, 


During the month of June the Club’s 
Information Bureau helped to plan more 
than four hundred trips for members. The 
correspondence involved in this depart- 
ment of the Club’s activity is tremendous. 
Hardly a month goes by that information 
of some sort, whether it be on motor travel 
at home, touring in Europe or traveling in 
the Orient, is not sent to members in 
every state in the Union. 

The membership growth of the Club is 
continuing. During June several hundred 
new members ‘were elected, many of whom 
were proposed by old members of the 
Club. It is gratifying that old members 
have found the Club to be of such value 
that they are bringing in their friends. 
The Secretary’s office is always glad to 
send detailed information about the Club 
to any recommended names. An excellent 
gift for anybody touring at home or abroad 
is a year’s membership in the Club. It 
costs less than confectionery and flowers 
and is a lot more valuable and lasting. 


AIRPLANE SERVICE ACROSS 
EUROPE 


The airplane service linking Belgrade 
with Budapest, Bucharest and Constanti- 
nople was inaugurated March 20, accord- 
ing to a report to the Department of Com- 
merce from Consul K. S. Patton, Belgrade. 


placed five feet apart. 


Planes leave Belgrade on Mondays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays, at 7 a. m., for 
Bucharest, and on Tuesdays, Thursdays | 
and Saturdays at 6.45 a. m. for Budapest. 
Planes from Budapest arrive at Belgrade 
at 6.15 p. m. on Wednesdays, Fridays and | 
Saturdays, and from Bucharest at 5 p. m, / 
on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 

The service to Constantinople 1s via. 
Bucharest. These services connect with — 
the Budapest, Vienna, Paris and London 
airline, and with the Prague-Warsaw air- 
line. The landing grounds are at Pancevo, 
not Zemun as was previously contem- 
plated. A special motor boat service re- 
quiring about two hours, furnishes trans- 
portation between Belgrade and Pancevo 
for the airline passengers. 

Passengers can now fly from Paris to 
Constantinople for 1,150 francs. 


NEW WARNINGS AT RAILROAD © 
CROSSINGS 

Commissioner Frederick Stuart Greene, 
of the New York State Commission of 
Highways, has directed the use of a dis- 
tinctive method of marking pavements at 
all approaches to railway crossings which 
merits the attention of every similar bu- 
reau in the United States, according to 
American Automobile Association officials. 

Approaching the tracks from either di- 
rection of the highway the automobilist 
will first be confronted by two wide paral- 
lel stripes, painted one foot wide and 
These stripes will 
stretch across the pavement and will be 
placed 230 feet from the nearest track. , 
The second guard against carelessness will — 
consist of a third warning stripe, also one 
foot wide, painted 125 feet from the near- 
est track, 

The third and last warning will be a 
signal two feet wide painted with white 
and black diagonal bars similar to the 
markings on railroad guard gates and it 
will be located 25 feet from the nearest 
track, which if the driver is not running 
beyond the legal rate of speed will give 
him an opportunity to stop before cross- 
ing the track. 

If you are not a member of the Club and ~ 
would like further information relative to 
membership, mail this coupon. 


Secretary, National Travel Club, 
7 West 16th St., New York. pr 
Please send me information about the 
National Travel Club and membership ap- 
plication blank. 
Namie inane soa eee 
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The pleasure of your outings will’ 
be increased vastly by a pair of 
powerful American-made, binoc- 
ulars; as fine as money can buy. 
For your home, your country 
club, or your vacation. See them 


at your dealer’s. Booklet on re- , 
quest. : 


Bausch & ‘Lomb 
S tereo-Prism Ms 
BINOCULARS 


Bausch & Lomb Telescopes are also 
invaluable at home, country club or 
seashore. .. , 


Bausch & Lomb sb 
Optical Co. 
Rochester, New York 


Washington Chicago 


Second Annual 
Cruise De Luxe 


ga Mediterranean ~« 


(Limited to 450 Guests—About Half Capacity) 
By Magnificent New j 


Cunard S. S. “SCYTHIA” 


Twin-Screw Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons 
Sailing Jan. 30, 1924, 67 Days 
repeating the complete success of the 1923 similar 
cruise, same steamer, visiting 
caf 


' Eg ypt—Palestine 

Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, 
Constantinople, Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, 
Monte Carlo, France, England 


The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, 

lounges, veranda cafes, 2 elevators, gymnasium, commodious state- 

rooms ‘with running water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and 

guites with private: baths. The famous Cunard cuisine and service. 

(Only one sitting for meals.) © 

Stop-over privilege :in Europe’ without extra cost, returning via S. S. 
- “Aquitania,” “Mauretania,” ‘“Berengaria” or any Cunard Line steamer 

Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. 
Early reservation insures choice of location. 


Also De Luxe Tours to Europe 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
ok 542 Fifth-Avenue, New York 


L.' __ (Hstablished 1875). 
"219 So. 15th St., Philadelphia 
<2 ua London’ 


\Paris yey , 
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Cool. days 
at Sea~ 


a 


Plan your European 
trip to escape the 
midsummer heat — 


[ you are going to Europe this year, 
plan your trip for August or September. 
Europe is delightful then. August days 
that are miserably hot here are cool and 
delightful at sea. 


The United States Lines operates four separate 
services to Europe. _The largest ship:in the world, 
the- great Leviathan, plys between New. York, 
Southampton and Cherbourg, with a sailing ‘every 
three weeks. Three other first class ships sail to 
Plymouth, Cherbourg and Bremen. 


In addition, there are eight splendid cabin ships 
—five'to London and three to Bremen. 


4 Send in the blank today and learn about this great 
ect: 


The first class 
.ships are: 


S.S. Pres. Roosevelt 
Aug. 11 Sept. 15 


S.S. Leviathan 
Aug. 18 Sept. 8 
S.S. Pres. Harding 
Aug. 21 Sept. 22 
S.S. Geo. Washington 
Sept. 1 Oct. 6 


United States Lines 


45 Broadway New York City 
Agencies in all the Principal Cities 
Managing Operators for 


SHIPPING BOARD 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 
Info. Section C217 Washington, D.C. 

Please send without obligation the literature 


giving travel facts. I am considering a trip to 
Europe (], to the Orient [],to South America(]. 


My Name 


My Address 


i. 
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An Elephant Roundup in the Indian Jungle | 


THE QUEEN OF THE CONTINENTAL SPAS (Continued from page 9) 
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THERMAL ESTABLISHMENT 


THE LARGEST, THE BEST APPOINTED IN THE WORLD 


Baths 


Douches Massage 
Swimming Pool 


Mecanotherapy—Electrotherapy—Radiotherapy 


SPECIAL TREATMENT 


For Liver, Stomach, Gout, Diabetes 


SPLENDID CASINO—THEATRE— 
CONCERTS 


Operas, Comedies, Ballets, Festivals 


SPORTING CLUB, GOLF, TENNIS 
HORSE SHOW, RACES 


Beautiful parks on the banks of the river Allier 
Many hotels with tables de régime—Villas, etc. 


HOTEL RADIO’ restatrant’ de Regimes 


Under Medical Supervision 


To Enjoy Seeing the World, You Must 
Understand the World and Its People 


The International 


INTERPRETER 


FREDERICK DIXON, Editor 


The New World-Wide News Weekly 


publishes the facts which world citizens and travelers 
need to know. 


Declaration of Purpose 


HE INTERNATIONAL INTERPRETER is established for the pur- 

pose of presenting to the world authoritative and unbiased infor- 

mation from both hemispheres, and for interpreting this information 
from a world standpoint. The Interpreter’s purpose is to foster amity 
among the nations; cooperation between Capital and Labor; equal 
opportunity for all; and liberty under law and order. To protect this 
purpose, the Interpreter is so organized as to keep it free from the con- 
trol of any political, financial, national, or sectarian influences. Its 
stock is held by individuals in several nations. Upholding no special 
interests, and opposing none as such, it judges measures rather than 
men, and points out what hinders the progress of fundamental democ- 
racy, and what makes for this progress among the peoples of the world. 


Subscription Price $6.00 a year; Single Copies 15¢ 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE COPY 


Orders to 
INTERPRETER PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
268 WEST 40th STREET : : 5 NEW YORK 


(Mention Travel Magazine) 
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gathered there. Then the crowd 
pulled as hard as it could on this 
rope while the mahouts in the 
stockade slipped a noose over 
the beasts head. This was no 
easy process as the elephant nat- 
urally enough had no interest in 
keeping his head still and con- 
sequently let the noose fall to 
the ground time and time again. 

One by one the great beasts 
are captured and roped by the 
heels and neck at a discreet dis- 
tance from one another in the 
taming camp. They were not all 
docile. One huge tusker in a 
fight with another broke one of 
his tusks off short, whereupon it 
was decided to let him go, his 
value being very much reduced 
by the accident. It was about 
twice as hard, what with pulling 
and pushing and dragging and 
shoving tu get him out of the 
stockade as it had been to get 
him in. Why these animals 
should allow themselves to be so 
easily captured and tamed—it is 
said that they allow the mahouts 
to handle them within twelve 
days after capture—is a mystery 
when their African ‘cousins are 
practically untameable. Certain- 
ly it is a great boon to the Indian 
government that they do, for 
each one of the eighty odd cap- 
tured in this drive was worth 
fifteen hundred to twenty-five 
hundred dollars. 


It was with great regret that I 
had to leave the hospitable Jun- 
gle Walla host and return to Co- 
lombo for the boat which was to 
take me home. I shall never 
forget the sight of the jungle full 
of huge silent beasts, the moon- 
light, the mystery of the place 
and the sense of strangeness in 
the many dark men waiting and 
watching in the bamboo thickets 
for their bewildered prey. I shall 
never forget the cool courage 
and precision of the mounted 
mahouts and the men who 
slipped and stumbled in the mud 
among those powerful and dan- 
gerous feet that at any moment 
might have lunged out to crush 
them. It was certainly the event 
of my life, the greatest show on 
earth so far as I was concerned, 
even if my British host’s com- 
ment when I thanked him and 
said good-bye, was only “Yes. It 
was a good enough drive.” 

Good enough. If one sees how 
many and how varied services 
the Indian elephant performs in 
his native country and realizes 
that because of the age which he 
must reach before he is of any 
domestic use he cannot profit- 
ably be bred for the market one 
cannot help realizing how im- 
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portant a good enough keddah 


may be. My host seemed to re- | 


gard it is a kind of cross between 
business and _ sport. 


the thing run off like clock-work 
and enough excited to be unwill- 
ing to’ express himself about it 
afterward. 


When I got to Colombo I had - 


a pleasant time writing a letter 
of thanks to my friend the Brit- 
ish Officer who had made it pos- 
sible for me to see the spectacle 
and telling him of my humble 
willingness to admit that there. 
are some things, some very big 
things, of which the States can- 


not boast. . 
Wey 


&, 


He was. 
enough interested to want to see 


f 
) 
} 
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Vagabonding in Rural 


Spain 
(Continued from page 20) 


get a bit of meat while you have 
the chance.” 


Nobody follows his example. 


The carriage bumps on. it 


The sun is now shining 
through dust-laden trees which 


‘ 
: 


edge the road: they appear as | 


flames of pale gold. 


We mount over a bridge. A 


broad deep but waterless canal 


stretches away to right and left. 


The little Senor: 
now nearing Verdolay. It is still 


“We are 


too hot for you to go hunting for — 


a house. 


I shall be delighted if — 


you will take possession of my © 


house until the sun is cooler.” 
Luis: 
very much, but we cannot do it. 
The little Senor: 
you will come?” 
Luis: Thank you very much.” 
This is Spanish courtesy. A 
single invitation is for politeness 
only, like the last piece of bread 
and butter left for Miss Man- 
ners. A second invitation means 
that it is really offered. 
We pass a group of houses the 
colour of baked bread; the most 
arid-looking spot we have seen 


“Sefior, I thank you , 


A 
3” 


/ 


“T insist—~ 


as yet. The gardens come to an 


abrupt end. The road rises 
slightly, and gray-green olive fo- 
liage over guarded trunks throw 
a thin lacework of shadow on the 
dry earth. 

The tartana stops. 

We all get out. 

The clerkly man goes east; the 
priest south; we, led by the pale 
Sefior, west. . 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Vagabonding in Rural 
Spain 


(Continued from page 34) 


We were at the entrance of a 
village. It spread over a mound 
at the foot of the higher hills. 
It was like a pyramid with toy 
houses coloured yellow, orange, 
green and gray upon the ledges, 
and all around trees like those 
from a child’s play box. The vil- 
lage was fronted by a line of 
houses painted a deep crimson- 
vermillion. An iron windmill for 
pumping water was placed on the 
extreme point of the mound. 

The little Sefior showed us 
through the village to his house 
and left us in the entrada, while 
he went to get beer. The room 
was decorated with wooden 
“art-nouveau” chairs, oleographs 
and an extremely bad oil paint- 
ing of a bull. with banderillas 
shedding much blood. On a cane 
table was a gramophone. 

The little Sefior had shut a 
door made: on the system of. a 
Venetian blind to keep out the 
sun, and presently the lattice- 
work was crowded with children 
trying to peer in at us. 

The Sefior returned preceded 
by a large English setter. He 
drew the corks of the beer and 
asked us to make ourselves at 
home. 

.“‘The house and all that is in 
it is at your service,” he said in 
the phrase of Spanish courtesy. 

I was patting the dog. 

“That dog,” said the little 
Sefior, “is a very valuable dog. It 
is unique in the province and 
possibly is unique in the south of 
Spain. It has a romantic his- 
tory. It is bred by the monks in 
high Switzerland, and when the 


snow is deep on the mountains it~ 


goes out to hunt for lost travel- 
lers. It is the only specimen of 
a San Bernar’ in the south of 
Spain.” 

We looked at the setter; and 
drank some more beer. 

“That bull,’ went on the Se- 
flor, pointing to the picture, “was 
painted by one of the best bull 
painters in Spain.” 

We looked at the picture and 
again took refuge in beer. Luis, 
who did not know about setters, 
but did know about pictures, 
drank in sympathy. ; 

The Sefior wound up _ his 
gramophone. 

“Do you know ‘Frou-Frow’?” 
he inquired. 

“*Frou-Frou’?”” we said. 

“Yes, the French Comic Op- 
era. 

“But,” said Luis, “have you 

not by chante a disc of Spanish 


music? You see,” he added as 
excuse, “‘the Sefiors are foreign. 
It interests them to hear the na- 
tional music, the Flamenco.” 

The little Sefior pursed his 
lips. 

“But,” he said, “it is so vulgar. 
Nobody wants to hear that.” 

He possessed, however, a disc 
or two which he turned on, to 
our delight. But before we left 
him he insisted that we should 
sit through his favourite ‘‘Frou- 
Frou.” 


We went away. The strains 
of “Frou-Frou” which the little 
Sefior had turned on once more 
followed us on the still air. The 
setter-St. Bernard walked with 
us to the beginning of the hill, 
from whence he turned sedately 
homewards. 


& 


The World’s Mightiest 
Cataracts 
(Continued from page 25) 


course from the Tibetan high- 
lands to the Yellow Sea with no 
rapids,—after it has become a 
really large stream,—even in the 
Ichang Gorges, which a boat can- 
not be shot through. So, too, the 
tawny Hoang-ho, “The Mother 
of Floods;” and so the Amur 
and other great Siberian rivers. 
It is the same story with the 
Mekong, and Salween, and Irri- 
wadi, in the south, and with the 
Brahmaputra and the Indus. 
Even the ice-fed Oxus, running 
off the rear eaves of “The Roof 
of the World,” has eroded most of 
the sharp drops out of its course 
and proceeds with a swift glide 
rather than in a series of jumps. 
After the exploration of the 
Great Bend of the Indus failed 
to reveal more than some re- 
markable series of rapids, the 
unknown middle reaches of the 
Brahmaputra was the last hope 
of those who still looked forward 
to the discovery of a rival to 
Victoria or Niagara. This ex- 
pectation appeared to be by no 
means ill founded. At Lhassa, 
in Tibet, the Brahmaputra—even 
by then a sizable stream—flowed 
at an altitude of 14,000 feet, 
while, a couple of hundred miles 
lower down, it emerged from its 
tumultuous course through the 
wall of the main range of the 
Himalayas and debouched out 


.upon the Assam plains only a 


few feet above tide-water. No 
other great river of the world 
makes anything approaching so 
considerable a descent in so short 
a distance. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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WHAT would Travel 
Magazine be without its 
wonderful photographic 
illustrations? These pic- 
tures would be impossible 
were it not for such lenses 
as 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


TESSAR 


PHOTO LENSES 


Ask your dealer for booklet, “What 
Lens Shall I Buy?”—or write to us 


Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co. 


Rochester, New York 


New York Washington 
Londo 


Chicago 
San Francisco n 


Europe 


i Bete big, cool smoking 
rooms on the famous ‘‘O”’ 
steamers have all the delight- 
ful atmosphere and charm of 
an exclusive club. Open fire- 
places, comfortable armchairs 
and lounges make these rooms 
a favorite rendezvous. In the 
evenings especially, after a 
day in the open air, there is no 
more inviting spot for cards 
or refreshments or to pass the time conversing with congenial 
acquaintances. The tastefulness in decorations and furnishings also 
contributes to the restful air of the rooms, and gives that refine- 
ment to the surroundings so distinctive of “The Comfort Route’’. 


FRANCE 
(Cherbourg) 


ENGLAND 
(Southampton) 


GERMANY 
(Hamburg) 


“The Comfort Route’’ 
Rael 
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Plan your 
trip Now~ 


F you are a prospective traveler, 
why not plan a trip to South 


“America? Four white sister ships 


owned by the U. S. Government and 
operated by the Munson Line have 
brought new business opportunities 
and a new vacation land within easy 
reach. Send the information blank 
below and let your Government help 
you plan your trip. 


A trip'to South America is one of 
the most delightful of ocean jour- 
neys— Rio de Janéiro, Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires are crowded with 
charming people and many pleasures 


—the service on Américan ships ful- ~ 


fills the most exacting demands. 


Southern Cross Aug.18 Oct.°13/ 
American Legion Sept. 1 Oct. 27 —, 
. Sept.15 Nov.10:.~ 
Western World Sept.29 Noy. 2#. 


Pan America: 


They make the fastest time. Less than 12 
days to Rio de Janeiro. Send the blank below 
for full details now. You incur no obligation. 


INFORMATION BLANK, 


Sk America 


To U. S. Shipping Board 
Information Desk-C217 M Wash., D.C. 

Please send without obligation the U.S. Govern- 
ment booklet givingstravel facts. I am considering 
a trip to South America[_], to Europe[-], to The 
Orient(_]. I would travel’ 1st class| |, 2d[s], 34 


My Name 


Business or Profession. 
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Munson Steamship Lines 
67 Wall Street New York City 


_ Managing Operators for 


U.S.SHIPPING BOARD 


OWNERS OF THE VESoree 
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The World’s Mightiest 
Cataracts 
(Continued from page 35) 


When, in 1905, exploration 
carried on in connection with the 
Younghusband expedition to 
Lhassa revealed the fact that 
nothing very startling in the way 
of drop occurred inside of the 
first hundred miles below the 
Tibetan capital, the situation be- 
came all the more interesting, for 
now it seemed almost certain that 
the river of mystery would have 
to go by “leaps and bounds” in 
order to descend the great dis- 
tance to the plains of India in the 
comparatively short distance un- 
accounted for. The intervening 
stretch has really not been entire- 
ly traversed to this day, but in 
connection with the punitive ex- 
pedition against the Abors in 
1911-12 sufficient exploration 
was carried on to make it almost 
certain that the expected great 
waterfall did not exist. The re- 
port indicated that, by stupen- 
dous rapids and along a channel 
as tortuous as a wounded serpent, 
the river threaded a continuous 
series of high-walled gorges with, 
apparently, not a single drop of 
more than a few feet in height. 

There is a remarkable fall in 

=, Syria near Damascus, one which 
*Sthe traveller sees from the car 


cq, Window of the train which runs 
“ever the branch of the Hedjaz 
»\ Railway to. Haifa, on the Medi- 


derranean. There are a number 
. of instances of subterranean wa- 
terfalls—most, sof the great caves 


‘s have,them—but, so far as I can 


»Jearn, this Syrian cataract is the 
only, one im the world which oc- 


“curs” “below sea level. The river 


‘which forms it takes its origin 
from a great spring only a few 
miles away from the fall in ques- 
tion, and the latter—twenty feet 
wide and a hundred feet high— 
is a step in the stream’s descent 
into the deep depression which 
holds the Sea of Gallilee, the 
River Jordan and the Dead Sea. 
Before the war there was a proj- 
ect afoot for utilizing the power 
of this remarkable below-sea 
level fall for running an electric 
railway planned to connect Jeru- 
salem and Tiberias, on the Sea of 
Gallilee, by the Valley of the Jor- 
dan and : Dead:Sea,; and I now 
fipd“this“picturesque , plan men- 
tioned in connection with a com- 
prehensive scheme for the devel- 
opment of the water-power of all 
of the land of Palestine. 


As to which is the highest wa- 
terfall in the world there is some 


eoypt but pride of place is usual- 


ly given to Yosemite Falls; which, 
in two leaps, descends 2 600 feet. 


| 
‘al 
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Caravaning in the : 
Libyan Desert 
(Continued from page 80) 


ler moods, the Desert achieves 
the sunrise and the sunset and 
she ever lingers softly near the 
green fronds of the date palms 
and the sparkling jewels of the 
Water God, who dwells in every 
well and tiny waterway. 

That night we were far in the 
Desert on the trail to the Fayum, 
and the Poet and I were caught 
in the grasp of one of the Des- 
ert’s fiercer. moods—a simoon. 
It happened at night. We had 
made camp late, owing to the de- 
lay caused by our vaudevillian 
Fatima in the morning, and to 
the need of making half-way to 
an oasis we hoped could be 
reached by the following night. 
The wind was high and blowing 
occasionally fine sand-showers 
upon us as we sat in our steamer 
chairs after dinner enjoying cof- 
fee and the usual glorious sun- 
set. It was wonderful that eve- 
ning but with a new colour note 
in it, a blurring of the orange 
and a sharpening of the violets— 
a distinct purple haze. Shehata 
knew, but he said not a word. In 
the East, one does not anticipate 
trouble. “Never trouble trouble 
till trouble troubles you,” an ex+ 
cellent adage which the animals 
and some Orientals have not as 
yet unlearned. 

There was a sense of nervous: 
ness and unrest inthe air and 
the gusty wind was hot. She- 
hata looked at the southern and 
the eastern sky. 

“Madame, it is come,” he 
shouted. “You will be safe. 
Madame will please wrap up 
warm and lie on the rug under 
her bed, and lie, still, no matter 
what happens.” : “The Poet had 
no need to be told,, "We “hastily 
wrapped . ourselves: like cocoons, 
under our beds and ‘with ; a ter: 
rific roar the simoon was upon 
us. Another “tearing, “thudding 
noise punctuated the uproar. It 
was the dining” ‘room tent B own 
down, and a crash of crockery 
and glass. The other tents had 
gone before. Our tent still stood 
by virtue of every stake being 
manned by a human body lying 
on the guy ropes and tamping, 
tamping into the sand its par- 
ticular stake... Fine sand was 
forced through our canvas walls 
in’ wayes, forced through two 
thicknesses of heavy canvas and 
an inner lining of tight-weave 
cotton. Even the heavy Oriental 
rug, where it was not held down 
by furniture and our bodies, bil- 
lowed with the wind seeping un- 
der it. 

Any tristant the tent might go. 
Thus. we went on through the 

(Continued on’ page so) 
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night. How long I know not. 
Often I went blurring off into 
blankness, always to find, upon 
‘coming up to the surface of con- 
sciousness, that the tamp, tamp, 
tamp of our faithful men was 
keeping our desert roof over our 
heads. 


At dawn the fury had past, 
_the rescue work was over and 
the camp was sleeping. The ani- 
mals still crouched flat, tails to 
the wind in terror-stricken ex- 
haustion. Only the ever-watch- 
ful Shehata was awake. I com- 
manded him to retire, and he 
went. The Desert was smiling 
again with the sunrise. The 
Poet and I scraped the sand off 
our mattresses and laid ourselves 
upon them. It may be we said a 
little prayer before we slept. 


Grace Thompson Seton (Mrs. 
Ernest Thompson Seton), au- 
thor of “A Woman Tenderfoot 
in Egypt,” recently published by 
Dodd, Mead and Company, from 
which the foregoing article was 
‘taken by permission of. author 
and publishers, spent some time 
in Egypt recently with her 
friend, Miss Celia Crittenton. 
Mrs. Seton visited Cairo and the 
Nile villages and made a particu- 

lar study of the nationalistic 
movements among the women of 
Egypt. Her account of the pa- 
_triotic activities of the various 
societies organized to secure 
“Egypt for the Egyptians” brings 
to light many little known facts 
concerning the British regime 
and the native hostility to it. 
Mrs. Seton’s delightful and 
_ amusing account of her caravan- 
_ing adventures makes up the sec- 
_ond part of her book. She shows 
a warm feeling for the color and 
quality of the Egyptian desert 
and the vivid people who inhabit 
at ; 
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thas now been encompassed by 
the ever expanding capital city 
of Tokyo but it still remains a 
most beautiful park of many 
acres. He detailed at some length 
the history of the expansion of 
ypanese business. I shall not, 
ywever, quote him at length but 
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shall rather try to consolidate 
what he said with the gist o 
many other similar talks. 

Yokohama was opened to for- 
eign trade less than seventy 
years ago and before that day 
feudal Japan could not be said 
to have possessed a commercial 
class. The regime of those days 
required a minimum of shop 


keeping and the class which lived | 


on petty trading profits was con- 
sidered quite exempt from the 


- standard of honor (a well defined 


code) of the rest of the people. 
They were not as outcast as the 
untouchables of India but they 
were a group apart. When the 
conviction was born seventy 
years ago that to survive in the 
modern world would 
that Japan must become a com- 


mercial nation, this class was | 


abruptly given opportunities in 
the transition era which allowed 
them to wax prosperous. They 
had never been hampered by tra- 
ditions of fair dealing and, with 
the checks of the former order 
of things removed, such exper- 
ience as was theirs allowed them 
for some time to monopolize the 
field against the entrance of the 
sons of those proud classes which 
had traditionally despised busi- 
ness. These prejudices for a 
business career for a man of 
honor began to give way only up- 
on the return of young Japanese 
who had gone to America and 
other countries to study and who 
brought back with them another 
picture. Thus, a new cycle 
started. The resentment of the 
broad minded Japanese business 
man of integrity is not against 
us for having discovered that 
Japan has not uniformly emerged 
from the oriental bazaar age, but 
there is resentment when we ob- 
durately refuse to recognize 


“progress where it exists. 


When I asked Dr. Dan his 
opinion regarding closer co-oper- 
ation between. Japanese and 
American business and the in- 
vestment of American capital in 
Japan, he answered that while 
there have been a number of con- 
spicuous examples where co-op- 
eration has proved mutually ad- 
vantageous and satisfactory, it 
should be recognized that in all 
these cases of success the Amer- 
ican end has not plunged blindly 
but ‘has carefully studied Japan- 
ese historical conditions, going 
much deeper than merely investi- 


gating how much work a Japan- 


ese laborer can turn out or the 


efficiency and training of Japan- 


ese overseers. They must learn 
where and how to invest “trust.” 

The men in the first rank of 
Japarese commercial enterprise 
are much better acquainted with 
America than the business lead- 
ets of Europe. They ought to 
a (Continued on page 38) 
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inents, where; the call of the muezzin, the tinkle/ of temple 
belld, the 3gngs of Geishas weave the spell of enchantment complete! 
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1 ee, come true. 
Within the compass of 130 days, you will come ow old 
civilizations, different people, odd customs; will visit Madeira, 
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nently suitable during our 1923 Golden Jubilee Cruise. 
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Cruise Limited to 400 Guests 
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ENGLAND 


Torquay 
ROSLIN HALL. Popular Statler Private Hotel. 
Sea front. Cuisine a specialty. Garage. 


Okehampton, (Devon) 
WHITE HART HOTEL. On borders of Dartmoor. 
Main road to Land’s End. Fishing. Garage. 
Grasmere (English Lakes) 
PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. On Lake. Ideal 
Situation. Wordsworth’s Land. 
London 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Russel Sq. 7 Hotels 2000 
cae H. and C. Water. Bed and Breakfast, 
00 up. 


SCOTLAND 


Oban 
GREAT WESTERN HOTEL. Leading Hotel in 
West Highlands of Scotland. Alex. McGregor, Prop 


FRANCE 


Nice 
HOTEL BRICE. Full South. Every Comfort. 
Garden. Near Sea and Casinos. Special Rates. 
Paris 
HOTEL PALAIS D'ORDSAY. Quai d’Orsay Sta- 
tion. Unique Situation. On Seine. Latest Comfort. 
LOUVRE. Place du Theatre Francais. Centra) 
location. Handsome Restaurant. 
HOTEL TERMINUS. St Lazare Station. Central 
Situation. Entirely Renovated. 
Vichy 
HOTEL DES AMBASSADEURS. 250 Rooms. 
High Class Family Hotel. Facing Park and Casino. 
St. Jean De Lu 
HOTEL DU GOLF. Basses Pyrenees. On the beach 
Splendid view on Pyrenees. All Languages. 
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Hotels selected and recommended by 
THE NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


Booklets, tariffs, etc., free, address Secretary, 7 W. 16th st., N. Y. 
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SWITZERLAND 


Lucerne 
BEAU-RIVAGE. Quai National. Fine Cuisine. 
Anglo-American Patronage. C. Giger, Prop. 
GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. Leading and most 
up-to-date Hotel. 


Lake of Thun 
HOTEL MOY. Oberhofen. Mme. A. Brugger- 
Maillat, Prop. 


Lausanne 
HOTEL VICTORIA. Avenue de la Care. 


HOTEL BEAU-SEJOUR. Every modern comfort. 
Park, Tennis. Golf. Quiet. 4 min. from Station. 
Engelberg 

HOTELS CATTANI . 
St. Moritz s 
THE BELVEDERE. High-class. Every window 
shows a thousand dollar picture. Printed tariff. 
PALACE HOTEL. Leading in Comfort. Social 
centre for English and Americans. H.Badrutt,Prop. 
Andermait 
DANIOTH’S GRAND HOTEL. C. Danioth, 
Proprietor. 


Weesen 
SCHLOSS HOTEL MARIAHALDEN. 


Basel 
HOTEL STORCHEN and HOTEL DE LA 
CIGOGNE. 


Arosa 
HOTEL AROSA KULM. 

Zermatt 
HOTELS SEILER. 1000 beds. First class Hotels 
1620M. at the foot of ‘Matterhorn & Monte Rosa’ 
SCHWEIZERHOF, NATIONAL & BELLEVUE. 
Best position. Anglo-American patronage. 

Vulpera-Tarasp (Engadine) 

WALDHAUS & SCHWEIZERHOF. 4000 feet. 
First class. Most important spa of Switzeerland. 


GRAND HOTEL d’ANGLETERRE. Splendid 

Positioh on Sea Front, Near Golf Links. 
Marseilles 

SPLENDIDE HOTEL. 31, Boulevard. d’Athenes. 

The newest - The best. 

Aiz Les Bains 
SPLENDIDE-ROYAL EXCELSIOR. Famous 
Open-Air Restaurant. Best .. Hotels. Unique 
Position. 


Calais 
TERMINUS HOTEL. First-class. Only one on 
pier. Facing Boats. Excellent Cuisune. 
Dinard Brittany 
HOTEL PLAGE. View on the Beach. Famous 
duisine. Latest comforts. Moderate Prices. 


HOLLAND 


Amsterdam 


VICTORIA HOTEL. Opposite Railway station. 
Garage. Private Baths. H. Schlagenhauff, Mgr. 


AMSTEL HOTEL. J. Mann, Manager. 
Middelburg 


GRAND HOTEL. 


Rotierdam 
HOTEL WEIMAR. All comforts. Finest situation 
Fine view ofriver. L. Van der Burg, Manager. 


MADEIRA 
BELLA VISTA HOTEL. Best situation in Island. 
Terms moderate. Near casino. Pure water. 
SPAIN 


Alhambra-Granada 
HOTEL WASHINGTON IRVING. A. Valvarde. 


A HOTEL VENDOME 
Gommonwealth Rye. Boston, 
at Dartmouth Street 


ne A DISTINCTIVE HOTEL 


with an established individual- 
ity of atmosphere, appoint- 
ments, service and cuisine. De- 
lightfully situated in the Back 
Bay District. Quickly accessi- 
ble to Boston’s attractions. 
C. H. GREENLEAF CO., Props. 
Everett B. Rich, Man’g Dir. 
F. K. Pierce, Assoc. Mgr. 
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Lugano 
HOTEL DE LA PAIX. First class. In its own 
beautiful grounds near the lake. Moderate terms. 
Finhaut (Valais-Suisse) 
HOTEL BRISTOL. Splendid mountain hotel. 
Lift. Bath, O. Zontat, Prop. 
Furka-Gleisch 
HOTEL BELVEDERE. Auto Mailcoach service. 
Gleisch 
HOTEL GLACIER DU RHONE. 200 Beds. 
Klosters 
SPORT HOTEL SILVRETTA. 4000 ft. Fishing. 
tennis, climbing, bathing, mountain scenery. 
Zuoz (Engadine) 
CASTELL. First class. Excellent cuisine. Physt- 
cian. Hydrotherapie. Best Skiground. Skating. 


SICILY 


Siracusa 


VILLA POLITI. The leading hotel. Splendid 
position. Moderate terms. 


ITALY 


Milano (via Principe Umberto) 


DU PARC. First class. Latest comfort. Position 
close station .Pension. Moderate charges. Quiet. 


Rome 
HOTEL HOSSLER. Piazza Trinite dei Monti. 


HOTEL PENSION ALEXANDRA. 
Via Vitt. Veneto 18. Quart 25. 


HOTEL ELYSEE£. Via Porta Pinciana. 


WINTER TOURS 


Round the Werld Eastbound from 
New York September 18 


Japan, China and Egypt separately. 
Inclusive routes under the best of 
leaders for the new traveler. 


Something different for the old 
traveler! 


For details, write 


Bureau of University Travel 
9 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


CLARK’S 4th CRUISE 
ROUND THE WORLD 


From N. Y. Jan.15, by specially chartered new 


|} Cunarder ‘‘Laconia’’ 20,000 tons, over a fascin- 


ating itinerary. Including Havana, Panama 
Canal, Los Angeles, Hawaiian Islands, 18 days 
in Japan and China, Manila, Java, Singapore, 
Burmah, option 18 days in India, Cairo, 
Jerusalem, Athens. Naples. Riviera, with 
stop-over privileges in Europe. 


4 MONTHS, $1,000 up 
Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etce 


CLARK’S 21st CRUISE, FEB. 2nd 
tHe MEDITERRANEAN 


By specially chartered, sumptuous S. S. BAL- 
TIC (White Star Line), 23,884 tons, 65 day’s 
cruise. 18 days in Egypt and Palestine, Spain, 
Athens, Rome, etc. $600 up, including Hotels, 
Guides, Drives, Fees, etc. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bidg.,N.Y. 
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be, considering that many of 
them had their apprenticeship 
with us. It is not uncommon to 
find that the European gets his 
idea of the American business 
man from the caricatures of his 
comic weeklies; and he has 
dubbed us a race of money grub- 
bers and egotistic vulgarians ; he 
is blind to any insight that there 
can be a dynamic idealism for us 
behind the business game. On 
the contrary, the Japanese stu- 
dents who came to us learned at 
first hand our generosity, our 
good nature, and the impulses 
back of our energy. 

Thinking only of Tokyo, Yoko- 
hama, and the other large cities 
which have mixed national and 
foreign styles into a hybrid me- 
lange, I almost began to write 
that this is too late a date to re- 
count any of the amusing naive 
ideas which the people may have 
about our customs, I was remem- 
bering the ball room at the Impe- 
rial hotel in Tokyo, where you 
may see the daughters of Japan 
tox-trotting with bewitching 
grace; and Japanese homes with 
hreplaces and arm-chairs; and 
foreign style restaurants crowd- 
ed with native patrons. Then I 
suddenly recalled, and this was 
within the twelvemonth, a visit 
to one of the picture villages on 
the Inland Sea. It was the day 
of a very holy pilgrimage and 
peasants had come from all the 
dotted islands of the seascape in 
their family junks. Presumably 
they had never before seen for- 
eigners. They crowded about 
our inn in unrestrained curiosity. 
The lifting of a fork by one of us 
‘was to them a momentous exhi- 
bition. If we had not at last 
managed to lock our doors they 
would have observed every phase 
of our daily routine. At that the 
exchange would only have been 
mutual, for when we took a stroll 
no item of sleeping, waking, 
bathing, eating, or worshipping 
was veiled. 

It is at this one point, if at no 
other, that mass Japan will never 
understand us. I mean our sen- 
sitiveness over privacy and al- 
ways having to have a rag or two 
draped upon us in public. In 
obedience to foreign squeamish- 
ness the police in the larger cities 
now enforce clothing ordinances 
—and the people obey because it 
is the law. I had some friends 
who took a cottage on the beach 
at Kamakura. The dining table 
was set on the verandah. Kama- 
kura is now within motoring dis- 
tance of Yokohoma, and when 
their friends drove down for tif- 
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fin the au naturel native bathing 
parties afforded local color truly 
but a picturesqueness rather dis- 
concerting. They finally appealec 
to the police captain, whe 
promptly issued an order to th« 
bathers that if they wished to use 
that part of the beach suits must 
be worn while bathing. The next 
day the bathers most religiously 
wore suits all of the time wher 
they were in the water but they 
nonchalantly dressed and un- 
dressed on the beach. 

In his social morality the An- 
glo-Saxon has often been callec 
a hypocrite by foreigners, but ] 
do not think that it enters the 
head of the average Japanese 
thus to label us. To him socia 
morality is a private affair be- 
twixt the individual and his o1 
her personal self regard. Many 
Japanese, however, do envy u: 
our possession of a marriage sys- 
tem wherein mating is adornec 
by the romance of choice and not 
command. The growing in- 
fluence of this Western idea is 
shown by the fact that the daugh- 
ter of a modern Japanese house: 
hold has now considerable liberty 
in refusing unwelcome candi- 
dates, even if it is not yet correct 
for her to go forth to make het 
own conquest. But (as Baror 
Shidehara put it, although he 
happened to be speaking on a po- 
litical subject) America shoulc 
recognize that Japan has not fin 
ished progressing. 
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From a Travel Club 
Member 


Plainville, Mass. 
July Ist 1925e 
National Travel Club, 
New York. 

Dear Sirs: =i 
I am pleased to be able to say 
that my son and I had a most 
wonderful auto camping trip last 
year, taking in the scenery about 
Denver, then over the Santa Fe 
Trail through Colorado Springs, 
Manitou, Pike’s Peak, the Petri- 
fied Forest, the Painted Desert 
and the Grand Canyon and then 
on to Redlands, California. We 
spent the Winter in Redlands 
and last Summer came home, 
motor camping all the way, go- 
ing to Sequoia Park, Mariposa 
Grove, the Yosemite Valley, 
Portland, Oregon, the Columbia 
River Highway, Glacier Park 
and the Yellowstone, coming out 

by the Cody Road. 
_ The outward trip, 4,300 miles 
in‘48 days, cost us for gasoline, 
oil, and food for two people, a 
total of $131.90. The return trip, 
5,800 miles in 43 days, cost us 
less thafi'$65.00 each for three 
people. Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT E. Burton, 
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